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CRISEIDA.' 
I. 


No autograph ms. of the Filostrato is known to 
exist. The following ms. readings for the name 
of the heroine have been reported: Florence, 
Laur. xu, 27 (fifteenth cent.), in the title of 
Part 1, Cryseyda*; xu, 29 (early fifteenth 
cent. ), m the title, Criseida*; Biblioteca Nazio- 
nale, Palat. 354 (fourteenth cent.), in the title, 
Criseida*; London, British Museum, Addit. 
21246 (early fifteenth cent.), Griseyda through- 
out * ; Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, Reserv. 6a—4 
(fifteenth cent. ), in the title of Part 1, Criseyda.® 
I owe to the kindness of Miss Jackson the infor- 
mation that the Filostrato ms. of the Plimpton 
collection at Wellesley (which she has identified, 
as she will show in a forthcoming publication, as 
a Ms. assigned by D’ Ancona to the fourteenth 
century) reads Griseida throughout. The fol- 
lowing readings of editions have been reported 
or are accessible to me: Ist ed. (Venice), Luca 
Veneto (about 1480-1483), in the title, gri- 
seida®; 2d, Bologna, 1498, in the title, Gry- 
seida® ; 3rd, Milan, Ulderich Scinzenzeler, 1499, 


1 The writing of this paper was occasioned by a request 
from Professor J. L. Lowes for information as to the Ms. 
readings of the Decameron for the name in question, and 
by a statement from him of the bearing of Boccaccio’s 
spelling of the name upon the argument as to the date of 
the Troilus and Criseyde. I owe several suggestions to the 
kindness of Professor Kittredge. 

2A. M. Bandini, Catalogus codiewm manuscriptorum bi- 
bliothecee medicew laurentiane, vol. v, Florence, 1778, col. 
134. 

3 F. Palermo, I manoscritti palatini di Firenze, vol. 1, 
Florence, 1853, p. 625. 

4 Except for three occurrences of Briseyda at the begin- 
ning. J.S. P. Tatlock, The Development and Chronology of 
Chaucer’ s Works (== Chaucer Society’s Publications, 2d series, 
no. 37), 1907, p. 31, n. 4. 

5M. Schiff, La bibliothtque du Marquis de Santillane 
(= Bibliotheque de 0 Ecole des Hautes Etudes, fase. 153), 
Paris, 1905, p. 328. 


in the title, Gryseida® ; 6th, ed. by L. Baroni, 
Paris, 1789, Griseida throughout ; 7th and last, 
ed. by I. Moutier (= Boccaccio, Opere volgari, 
vol. 13), Florence, 1831, Griseida throughout. 
W. Herzberg states, without reference, that the 
name appears as Cryseida ‘‘in den Alteren 
Drucken.’’ 

Chaucer, in the Troilus and Oriseyde,* and 
Louis of Beauvau, in his translation of the 
Filostrato (about 1442-1445),° wrote the name 
with a C. 

The same name appears in the Decameron, in 
the introduction to the 6th giornata, in the sen- 
tence: ‘‘E Dioneo insieme con Lauretta di 
Tréjolo e di Criseida cominciarono a cantare.’’ 
The reference is evidently to the Filostrato. The 
Berlin ms. Hamilton 90 (1384 or earlier), the 
most authoritative ms. of the Decameron," reads 
eriseida.” In view of the unusual excellence of 
this Ms. its reading has particular weight. The 
same spelling reappears in the Florentine ms. 


®F. Zambrini, Le opere volgari a stampa dei secoli xiii e 
xiv, Bologna, 1878, p. 175. Palermo (op. cit., p. 626) 
mentions a copy of the 3rd ed. in the Palatine collection 
in which the name appears in the title as Bryseida. The 
4th and 5th editions were published at Venice, in 1501 
and 1528 respectively. 

™ Die Quellen der Troilus-Sage in ihrem Verhiiltniss zu 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Troilus wnd Cressida,’ in Jahrb. d. deutschen 
Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, v1 (1871), 197. 

8 W. W. Skeat, The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, 
vol. 11, Oxford, 1894, pp. lxiv-Ixv. 

°H. Hauvette, Les plus anciennes traductions frangaises 
de Boccace, in Bulletin italien, vir (1907), pp. 298-308. 
In some ss. a B replaces the C. 

10 Ed. P. Fanfani, vol. 1, Florence, 1904, p. 81. 

1 A, Tobler, Die Berliner Handschrift des Decameron, in 
Sitzunasb. d. K. Preuss, Akad. d. Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 
1887, p. 375; L. Biadene, Il codice Berlinese del Decame- 
ron, in Giorn. stor. d. lett. ital., x (1887), 296 ; O. Hecker, 
Die Berliner Decameron-Handschrift und ihr Verhéltniss zum 
Codice Mannelli, Berlin (1892), reviewed by Hauvette in 
Giorn. stor. d. lett. ital., xx1 (1893), 407 ; Hecker, Della 
parentela esistente fra il manoscritto berlinese del Decameron ed 
il codice Mannelli, in Giorn. stor. d. lett. ital., xx v1 (1895), 
162. 

Tobler, op. cit., p. 402, 
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Laur. xu, 1 (the Mannelli ms., copied from the 
Berlin ms. in 1384).* 

The heroine of the Filostrato is referred to as 
Grisaida in the Cueur d’amour espris (1457) of 
René of Anjou,“ and as Griseyda in Tirant lo 
Blanch (late fifteenth cent.).° A Griseide ap- 
pears in the Comedieta de Ponza (shortly after 
1434) of the Marquis of Santillana.” Under the 
influence, evidently, of the Filostrato, the forms 
Criseida, Griseida appear in three Florentine mss. 
of Guido’s Hystoria troiana: Gadd. 45 (fifteenth 


cent.), Palat. 89-44 (fifteenth cent.), and 154 


(1374). 

There is a phonetic tendency in Italian, not, 
however, consistently carried through, to change 
initial cr to gr.“ As a result of this tendency 
there are in the language about a score of er- = 
gr- doublets, the er- form being always relatively 
learned, the gr- form relatively popular. Among 
the score are crisantemo = grisantemo, the gr- 
form being vulgar ; crisolito = grisolito, the two 
forms being equally common ; and Crisostomo = 
Grisostomo, the Gr- form being the more common. 

Scribal interchange of er- and gr- is therefore 
natural. Change of er- to gr- is more natural 
than the reverse change. Familiarity with the 
name Griselda might have furthered scribal 
change from Criseida to Griseida or prevented 
change from Grriseida to Criseida. 

The name is certainly a deliberately formed 
representative of the classic name Chryseis. 

The only works containing the name Chryseis 
known to Boccaccio at the time of the composition 
of the Filostrato were, in all probability, Ovid’s 
Remedia amoris, in which the name occurs in line 
469, and Tristia, in which, in the majority of 
mss., the name occurs erroneously, instead of 
Briseis, in book 11, line 373. I owe to the kind- 


18 Tl Decameron di M. Gio. Boccaccio Tratto dal? Ottimo 
Testo Scritto da Fran®”? D’ Amaretto Mannelli Sull’ Originale 
dell? Autore (Lucca), 1761, p. 211. 

4 Hauvette, Les plus anciennes traductions, p. 307, n. 16. 

1 A. Farinelli, Note sul Boccaccio in Ispagna nell’ Eta 
Media, in Archiv f. d, Studiwm d. neu. Sprachen u. Liter- 
aturen, cxvi1 (1906), 116-119. In certain other early 
Spanish works the initial is B. 

16 H. Morf, review of Gorra, Testiinediti di storia troiana, 
in Romania, xx1 (1892), 101, n. 1. 

8. Pieri, I riflessi italiani delle esplosive sorde tra vocali, 
in Archivio glott. ital., xv (1901), 388, 
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ness of Mr. W. H. Freeman, who is studying the 
mss. of the Remedia, the information that of ten 
mss. eight have criseida, one has chriseida, and 
one Briseida. In the Tristia, fourteen Mss. have 
the correct reading, Briseidos, six have Chryseidos, 
seventeen have eriseidos, and one has crisesidos." 

Boccaccio’s autograph Rubriche dantesche show 
‘¢ grafia alla latina.’? His early literary habits, 
in general, were learned. It is inherently prob- 
able that he would have retained the spelling of 
his Latin model, very improbable that he would 
deliberately have constructed a more popular 
form. 

From the evidence adduced it follows that the 
initial of the name, as Boccaccio first wrote it, 
was, in all probability, C. 

The fact that no A appears in any of the Filo- 
strato or Decameron readings reported and that the 
name Chrysostom is spelled crisostomum in the au- 
tograph ms. of the Genologia deorum™ affords 
strong evidence that Boccaccio wrote the name 
without an h. 

The evidence as to whether the first and third 
vowels were i or y is too extensive and unsatis- 
factory to deserve presentation here. The balance 
of probability seems to favor the 7 in both cases. 


II. 


The classic works known to Boccaccio at the 
time of the composition of the Filostrato afforded 
him ample acquaintance with the réle of Briseis 
as the love of Achilles; of Chryseis he had, in 
all probability, no classic source of knowledge 
other than the passages in the Remedia and the 
Tristia in which the name occurs. These passages 
are as follows : 


Rem. 467 Vidit ut Atrides (quid enim non ille videret, 
Cuius in arbitrio Grecia tota fuit?) 
Marte suo captam Chryseida, victor amabat, 
470 At senior stulte flebat ubique pater ; 
Quid lacrimas, odiose senex? bene convenit 
illis : 
Officio natam ledis, inepte, tuo. 


18 Tristium libri V, ed. S. G. Owen, Oxford, 1889, p. 71. 

199G, Vandelli, Rubriche dantesche di Giovanni Boccaccio 
pubblicate di su U autografo Chigiano, Florence, Landi, 1908 
(wedding publication). Cf. Giorn. stor. d. lett. ial., LIX 
(1908), 456. 

%” Hecker, Boccaccio-Funde, Braunschweig, 1902, p, 255. 
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473 Quam postquam reddi Calchas ope tutus 
Achillis 
Tusserat, et patriast illa recepta domo, 
‘Est’ ait Atrides ‘illius proxima forma, 
Et, si prima sinat syllaba, nomen idem : 
Hanc mihi, sisapiat, per se concedat Achilles ; 
Si minus, imperium sentiat ille meum! 
21 


Trist. 11 371 Ilias ipsa quid est aliud, nisi adultera, de qua 
inter amatorem pugna uirumque fuit? 
quid prius est illi flamma Chryseidos, utque 
fecerit iratos rapta puella duces ? * 


In the Roman de Troie Boccaccio found Briseis 
playing a part very different from that assigned 
her by the ancients. He found there, too, in the 
last part of the poem, as Professor Kittredge has 
pointed out to me, a detailed narrative represent- 
ing the classic version of the Chryseis-Briseis 
story, in which, however, the names Chryseis and 
Briseis do not appear, Chryseis being called As- 
trinome and Briseis Ypodomia, Their fathers 
appear as Crises and Brises.* 

Comparison of these very different accounts must 
have produced, in the mind of Boccaccio, certainty 
that Benoit was wrong in making Briseis the lady 
of Troilus, and perplexity as to the real identity 
of that lady. His acceptance of the Ovidian 
Briseis is evidenced by his own references to her, 
as Briseida, in other early works.* 

He was led to the hypothesis that Chryseis was 
the lady of Troilus, I believe, by a misinterpreta- 
tion of the passage of the Remedia quoted above, 
consisting in the identification of the unnamed, 
entreating pater of line 470 with the prevailing 
Calchas of line 473. Such identification might 
have been furthered by this parallelism between 
the Ovidian pater and the Calchas of Benoit : 
each requests of Agamemnon that his daughter, 
from whom he has been separated, be allowed to 
join him.* Benoit’s Briseis was daughter to Cal- 
chas : here in the Remedia, apparently, was a 


*1 Ovid, ed. R. Merkel and R. Ehwald, Leipzig, 1888, 
vol. 1, pp. 259-260. 

22 Ed. cit., loc. cit. I substitute, after the majority of 
Mss., the reading Chryseidos for the correct reading 
Briseidos. 

3 Ed. A. Joly, vol. u, Paris, 1871, ll. 26747-26907. 

4K. Young, The Origin and Development of the Story of 
Troilus and Criseyde (= Chaucer Society’s Publications, 2d 
series, no. 40), 1908, p. 1, n. 1. 

Te Roman de Troie, ed. L. Constans, vol. u, Paris, 
1906, ll. 13086-13120. 
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daughter of Calchas not Briseis,—consequently, 
the proper person to replace Briseis in the Troilus 
romance.” 

When, in later life, Boccaccio studied the first 
pages of his Homer, he found the authoritative 
account, an account with which his own Criseida 
story was as much at variance as the Briseida 
story of Benoit had been. In the Genologia 
deorum, xt, 52, he summarizes the Homeric 
account, and in so doing refrains from naming 
either the priest of Apollo or his daughter: ‘‘... 
plures ciuitates hostium ccpit [se. Achilles], 
eegitque predam ingentem, et inter alia uirginem 
sacerdotis Apollinis filiam, quam Agamemnoni 
concessit, et Briseidam, quam sque ceperat sibi 
reseruauit. Sane cum iam iussu deorum oportuis- 
set Agamemnonem sacerdoti natam restituere, 
Briseidam illi surripuit. Quamobrem indignatus 
Achilles diu stetit. . .”’ 

The silence seems to indicate either some linger- 
ing of the old perplexity, or else unwillingness to 
admit the erroneousness of having made Chryseis 
the lady of Troilus. 


E. H. 
Harvard University. 


POEMS IN THE STANZA OF IN 
MEMORIAM." 


Since In Memoriam was first published, there 
have been many misstatements about prior in- 
stances of the stanza, and many conjectures about 


6 Skeat (op. cit., loc. cit.) suggests that Chaucer’s change 
of the initial from G to C was due to acquaintance with 
this passage of the Remedia. Professor Kittredge, in an 
essay prepared before this paper and now in process of 
publication by the Chaucer Society, suggests that this 
passage of the Remedia influenced Boccaccio in changing 
the initial from B to G, points out Boccaccio’s necessary 


dissatisfaction with the assignment of Briseis to the part - 


she plays in the Roman de Troie, and makes with regard 
to Armannino (cf. Gorra, op. cit., p. 555) practically the 
same suggestion as to the misinterpretation of the Remedia 
passage which I make with regard to Boccaccio. My 
conclusion was reached before I knew of Professor Kit- 
tredge’s essay. 

27Ed. I. Micyllus, Basle, 1532, p. 308. 

1See Mod. Lang. Notes for December, 1906, for a discus- 
sion of the technique of the stanza, with reasons why it has 
been so little used, 
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Tennyson’s indebtedness to others. Tennyson’s 
debt to his predecessors may easily be disposed 
of, for he said himself (Memoir, 1, 305): 


‘¢ And as for the metre of ‘In Memoriam’ I 
had no notion until 1880 that Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury had written his occasional verses in the 
same metre. I believed myself the originator of 
the metre, until after ‘In Memoriam’ came out, 
when some one told me that Ben Jonson and Sir 
Philip Sidney had used it.’’ 


Sir Philip Sidney, it may be said at once, did not 
use the stanza of In Memoriam, tho he did use the 
rhyme-scheme with seven-syllable lines, as did 
also Shakespeare, Carew, and Marvell. Indeed, 
the abba rhyme-scheme has been used in English 
with nearly thirty different combinations of line- 
length. The abba stanza with pentameter lines, 
however, is the only one which has been often 
used. 

Tennyson’s own statement, quoted above, is 
clear and positive ; but there is another account 
which I have not seen in print. My friend, Mr. 
Harry L. Koopman, tells me that Dr. Shepherd of 
Charleston College reported a tradition that Ten- 
nyson got the first suggestion of his stanza from 
Wm. Hewell, who, in a lecture to his class, which 
included Tennyson, happened to say, with great 
emphasis and accidental rhyme and rhythm, that : 


‘¢ There is no power however great 
Can stretch a cord, however fine, 
Into a horizontal line, 

And draw it accurately straight.’’ 


The various misstatements about prior instances 
of the stanza need not be quoted here, as the 
following list is a collection of facts which many 
have known, but which no one has hitherto taken 
the trouble to put together : 


1611. Ben Jonson, Chorus at end of Act um, 
of Catiline, 11 sts. No one, I think, has thus 
far noticed either that this chorus is in the stanza 
of In Memoriam, or that it appeared, with some 
changes, in a broadside, dated (in ink) ‘March 
31, 1660,’ altho a correspondent printed the 
broadside in the Atheneum for March 14, 1857, 
with the following comment : 


‘* Suppose these lines, with a few obvious altera- 
tions, to make their appearance in to-days’ jour- 
nals, who would doubt that the Laureate had 
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been expressing his hopes and prayers as to the 
constitution of the new Parliament? How appro- 
priate to the conjuncture they would appear !—how 
distinctly would the friends of Lord Palmerston 
discover a compliment to their leader’s firmness 
in the last line but one! [‘‘ Nor did they leave 
the helm in storms.’’] Amazing, however, as is 
the resemblance to one of the most marked of the 
many styles of the poet of our time, it is needless 
to say that he is very guiltless of having had any- 
thing to do with the piece, which is one of the 
Luttrell collection of broadsides. . . . There is no 
indication of date or authorship ; but the general 
tone of the composition, the allusion to the na- 
tional desire for a free parliament, the mention of 
a commonwealth, and the absence of any reference 
to royalty, show that it must have been written 
by a Republican in the spring of 1660, during 
the temporary dictatorship of General Monk.”’’ 


The only important changes from Jonson are in 
the first nine lines, which in the broadside read 
as follows : 


‘Great God of Nations, and their Right, 
By whose high Auspice Brittain stands 
So long, though first ’twas built on Sands; 
And oft had sunk but for thy might. 


In her own Mainland-storms and Seas ; 
Be present to her now as then, 
And let not proud and factious men 
Oppose thy will with what they please. 


Our free full Senate’s to be made.’’ 


1616. Ben Jonson, Elegy ‘‘ Though beauty be 
the mark of praise,’’ 9 sts. Commonly supposed 
to be Jonson’s only poem in this form. 

Ante 1619. Francis Davison (editor of the 
(Poetical Rhapsody), Psalm cxxv, 6 sts. Pub- 
lished from ms. by Farr in 1845, and, I think, by 
Brydges in 1814-17. 

1636. George Sandys, 5 Psalms, 58 sts. 

1640. Christopher Harvey, The Epiphany, or 
Twelfth Day, 8 sts. 

Ante 1648. Lord Herbert of Cherbury, two 
poems, 44 sts., first published in 1664-5. The 
longest of them, An Ode upon a question moved 
whether love should continue forever, 35 sts., has 
been often cited since Mr. Churton Collins pointed 
out that Herbert anticipated Tennyson in ‘‘ some 
of its most beautiful effects.’? Lord Herbert also 
wrote three poems, 16 sts., with the enclosed 
rhymes, but pentameter lines. 

(George Herbert’s The Temper, 4 sts., has been 
said to have the stanza of In Memoriam ; its first 
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and fourth lines, however, are pentameters, and 
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‘*In his verses addressed to Halifax, he says, writing 


its effect hardly the same, as the first two stanzas Of that endless theme to poets, the vanity of human 


will show : 


‘Tt cannot be. Where is that mighty joy 
Which just now took up all my heart? 
Lord, if thou must needs use this dart, 

Save that, and me ; or sin for both destroy. 


The grosser world stands to thy word and art: 
But thy diviner world of grace 
Thou suddenly doest raise and raze, 

And every day a new creator art.’’) 


1649. John Smith, Horace, Bk. 1, Ode xx, 
‘To Aristius Fuscus. That integritie of life is 
always safe, which he prooves by his example. 
To Sir Philip Parker.’ As this has not, so far as 
I am aware, been noticed before, I quote it : 


‘¢ Whose life is just, and from sins pure, 
No Maurian darts, nor bow needs bear, 
O Fuscus, nor no quiver wear, 
Of poisoned shafts, from harms secure. 


Whether by searching sands he takes 
His journey, or through Caucase cold, 
Or through those places where with gold, 
Hydaspes slides, his way he makes. 


For whilst in Sabine woods I sung, 
My Lalage from all cares free, 
Passing my bounds ; a Wolfe did flee 
From me unarm’d, and did no wrong. 


None such doth warlike Daunia feed, 
In her vast Lawns of monstrous kind, 
Nor Jubas purched soil doth find, 

Though Nurce of Lions such can breed. 


Now place me under that cold Clime, 
Where trees refresh’d with no sweet gale, 
Where constant storms of snow and hail, 

Where always winter, never prime. 

Or underneath Sols flaming rayes, 

Where never mortals yet did dwell, 


For smiling and for speaking well, 
There Lalage I’le love and praise.’’ 


1687. Philip Ayres, His Heart, into a Bird, 
3 sts. 

1692. Matthew Prior’s Verses to Charles Mon- 
tague, afterwards Lord Halifax, have been said 
to be in the In Memoriam stanza, entirely because 
Thackeray, in his English Humorists, quoted two 
stanzas with enclosed rhymes. The passage in 
Thackeray’s Lecture on ‘‘ Prior, Gay, and Pope’’ 
runs as follows : 


wishes— 


‘So whilst in fevered dreams we sink, 
And waking, taste what we desire, 
The real draught but feeds the fire, 

The dream is better than the drink. 


Our hopes like towering falcons aim 
At objects in an airy height : 
To stand aloof and view the flight, 
Is all the pleasure of the game.’ 


Would you not fancy that a poet of our own days was 
singing ?”” 

These stanzas are the first and the sixth in 
early editions of Prior’s poem, tho the first stanza 
disappeared from later editions. In all editions 
of the poem that I have been able to find, includ- 
ing one of 1693, and various copies of an edition 
of 1692, the stanzas rhyme abab, so it is likely 
that Thackeray shifted the lines himself in order 
to emphasize the resemblance between Prior and 
Tennyson. In one copy of an edition of 1692, 
the stanzas run : 


‘*So, whilst in feverish sleeps we think 

We taste what waking we desire, 

The dream is better than the drink, 
Which only feeds the sickly fire. 

Our hopes like tow’ ring falcons aim 
At objects in an airy height. 

The little pleasure of the game 
Is from afar to view the flight.” 


Ante 1720. John Hughes (d. 1720 ; the editor 
of Spenser), a Dialogue from the French of M. De 
la Motte, 6 sts. The original French was also in 
this stanza. 

1727?. Wm. Somervile, Fable vit, The Oyster, 
7 sts. 

1743. Charles Jennens, a single stanza in the 
oratorio of Belshazzar, the music by Handel. 

1755, March. Tobias Smollett, two uncon- 
nected stanzas in his translation of Don Quixote, 11, 
iii, 6. The original Spanish is in the same stanza. 

1762. John Hall Stevenson, Don Prinzello’s 
Tale: The fellowship of the Holy Nuns; or the 
Monk’s wise judgment, 18 sts. This, the eighth 
of his Crazy Tales, is as flippant in its metre as in 
its substance, for half of its stanzas contain femi- 
nine rhymes. 

1766. John Langhorne, Ode to the Genius of 
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Westmoreland, 6 sts. In 1771, the first stanza 
of Langhorne’s Fable III, The Laurel and the 
Reed, is in enclosed rhymes, altho the rest of the 
poem, like most of his other Fables, rhymes abab. 

1793. Boscawen, Horace, Odes, 1,5: ‘* What 
youth bedewed with moist perfume,’’ 4 sts. 

1795. Wm. Wordsworth, one stanza in the 
Birth of Love, % poem in ten stanzas, irregular in 
rhyme-scheme, in number of lines, and in length 
of line.. 

1806. P. L. Courtier, two stanzas, apparently 
his own, in an anthology which he called The 


of Love: 


‘*T wonder if her heart be still ! 
The same that once I fondly met. 
Will she her plighted faith forget ? 
Or she my dearest hopes fulfill ? 


I fear to pen the wish’d request, 

To ask if all within be so? 

I almost dread the truth to know: 
So changeful seems the human breast !’’ 


Ante 1811. John Leyden, M. D. (d. 1811), 
The Fight of Praya. A Malay Dirge, 8 sts. 

1820. Robt. Anderson, The Poor Prude, 4 sts. 

(According to J. M. Dixon, in an article on 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam, in Queen’s Quarterly, 
m1, No. 2 (October, 1895), Walter Savage Lan- 
dor wrote in this stanza a poem called The French 
Villagers, but I have been unable to find it. In 
Dry Sticks, 1858, Landor published three stanzas 
Written in Sickness, in which pentameter lines 
rhyme abba. ) 

1833. Alfred Tennyson, You ask me why, 7 
sts., and Love thou thy land, 24 sts., both first 
published in 1842. 

(1834. A. H. Hallam is said to have written 
a poem in this stanza, which presumably appeared 
in the first edition of his poems. I have not been 
able to find a copy of that edition, but no such 
poem is in the editions of 1853 or 1863, or in the 
reprints by Richard LeGallienne or Mr. Gollancz. ) 

1847. Dante Gabriel Rossetti, My Sister’ s Sleep, 
15 sts. Published early in 1850. In his Poems, 
1870, Rossetti records (p. 169): 


‘* This little poem, written in 1847, was printed 
in a periodical at the outset of 1850. The metre, 
which is used by several old English writers, 
became celebrated a month or two later on the 
publication of In Memoriam.”’ 
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1849. Arthur Hugh Clough, Peschiera, 10 
sts., and Alteram Partem, 5 sts. In 1850, Clough 
also wrote 5 stanzas in the measure in Scene m1 
of Dipsychus. 

1850, June. Alfred Tennyson, In Memoriam. 


Omitting Tennyson, this list comprises 25 
poems by 17 poets (only four of whom—Jonson, 
Sandys, Lord Herbert, and Clough—used the 
stanza in more than one poem), and single stanzas 
by three other poets. These instances of the use of 
single stanzas are interesting, like the shorter 
poems, because they show how some poets chanced 
upon the stanza, and passed on, without recognis- 
ing its possibilities. Before Tennyson, no one but 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury made any use of 
the stanza that could by any possibility be called 
extensive, and in the other cases its use was 
certainly desultory and experimental. 


Epwarp Payson Morton. 
Indiana University. 


NOTES ON THE SPANISH YSOPO 
OF 1496. 


The following results are based upon an exam- 
ination of the copy of the Ysopo of Burgos, 1496 
(Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Rés. Y. 6108, at 
present on display in Exposition vu, 153), to 
which Morel-Fatio has devoted an article in the 
Romania, Vol. xx, pp. 561-575. The text is 
rightly considered to be a Spanish version of 
Stainhéwel’s well-known collection, and is prob- 
ably a reprint of the Saragossa edition of 1489, 
The fables, however, that are added to the orig- 
inal Stainhéwel collection, as mentioned by Morel- 
Fatio, are found for the first time in the Burgos 
text. Hervieux, Fabulistes latins, Vol. 1, p. 
423, gives the number of fables in the last divi- 
sion of the Saragossa edition as 22, while the 
later edition has 26. But further light is thrown 
upon this difference in number by a passage in the 
explicit of the two texts: the Saragossa edition 
reads: ‘‘cd otras extravagantes. el qual fue 
sacado de latin, etc.’’; while the Burgos edition 
refers to its added fables thus : ‘‘ con otras extra- 
vagantes 7 afiadidas.’’ The Burgos text is there- 
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fore more than a mere reprint, for it adds some 
fables on its own account. 

A careful examination shows that certain state- 
ments of the above-mentioned article must be 
revised. To quote: ‘‘Jusqu’au dernier groupe 
de fables, le texte espagnol suit exactement le 
texte de |’ édition de Steinhéwel ; mais il y a quel- 
ques changements dans les ‘collectes.’ Le tra- 
ducteur espagnol a omis les n*: xv (De ypo- 
crita et muliere vidua), x1x (De iuvencula 
impotentiam mariti accusante), xx1 (De monstris 
aliquibus) et xx111 (De vulpe et gallo et cani- 
bus), ce qui réduit 4 dix-neuf ses emprunts au 
Steinhéwel. En revanche, il ajoute sept contes 
qu’il a pris ailleurs.’” As a matter of fact, 
besides a minor change in Book 1, No. x1 (where 
the Latin has ‘‘ Ass and Boar,’’ while the Span- 
ish fable is entitled ‘‘ Lion and Ass’’), there is 
an important variation in Book m1, No. vim of 
the Spanish. Here occurs the fable ‘‘ Dela raposa 
7 del gallo 7 delos perros,’’ replacing the Latin 
Junone et Fenere et aliis feminis,’’ which 
has in its turn been placed at the end of the 
Spanish edition, under the title: ‘‘ Dela diosa 
uenus 7 su gallina.’’ It is no longer necessary, 
therefore, to derive the latter from Phedrus; nor 
did the Spanish omit No. xx1u (De vulpe et gallo 
et canibus). The Burgos edition takes twenty of 
the fables in its last book from Stainhéwel, and 
adds only six from other sources.’ 

The word ‘‘ Ysopete’’ found in the explicit is 
unusual in most Spanish collections. It may, 
therefore, be of interest to note that the earliest use 
of it known to the Romance Seminary of Johns 
Hopkins University is in an inventory of 1460; 
‘* Otro librete que es quesopete en papel, etc.’’ ? 


Gustav G. LAUBSCHER. 


ON THE DATE OF THE FIRST EDITION 
OF MARLOWE’S EDWARD II. 


The modern texts of Edward IT are all based 
on the edition published by William Jones in 


1The parallel fable “ Del padre e fijo que yvan a vender 
el asno,”’ given by Morel-Fatio as No. xxrv in the ‘‘Conde 
Lucanor’’ is No. m in the Birch-Hirschfeld edition. 

2Cf. G. C. Keidel, ZRPh., xxv, 727. 
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1598, with occasional reference to the relatively 
valueless versions of 1612 and 1622. But it has 
been generally known for more than a generation 
that a copy of an earlier edition of the play, dated 
1594, is preserved in the Landesbibliothek of Kas- 
sel, Germany, and that this edition corrects the 
later ones in a considerable number of minor 
details. During the last few years a second copy 
of this 1594 edition has come to light in the 
municipal library of Ziirich. 

It is not, however, with the edition of 1594— 
so far regarded as the editio princeps of the play— 
that I wish to deal, but with the possibility that 
there existed during the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and may still exist in some private Eng- 
lish library, a copy of a yet earlier edition, pub- 
lished in 1593, the year of the author’s death 
and probably the very year in which the play 
was completed. The only definite evidence on 
the question is a copy of the play preserved in the 
Dyce library, South Kensington Museum (shelf- 
mark 6209). The printed portion of this book 


_is of no particular consequence ; it is certainly a 


defective copy of the 1598 edition. The title- 
page and first leaf of the text (signature A,), 
containing lines 1-70 of the play, are, however, 
missing and have been supplied in manuscript. 
Of the date and author of the ms. insertions we 
are informed by an entry on the back of the title: 
‘Mary Clarke her Book and Writting.. October 
the third One Thousand Seven hundred and Fifty 
One.’ The title-page itself is given in the ms. 
as follows: ‘THE/ troublesome Raigne and / 
lamentable death of Edward / the second King of 
England ; / with the tragicall fall of proude / 
Mortimer. / As it was sondry times publiquely 
acted in the honorable Cittie of / London, By the 
right honorable / the Earle of Pembroke his / 
Seruants. / Written by Chri: Mar : Gent. / Im- 
printed at London for William Iones / dwelling 
neere Holborne Conduit at / the Signe of y* Gufie. 
1593.’ 

Now the most natural inference on seeing this 
title-page is that the transcriber has made the 
easy mistake of reading ‘1593’ instead of ‘1598,’ 
and that the ms. pages were taken from a copy of 
the same edition to which the printed leaves cer- 
tainly belong. This, or something like it, must 
be the general impression, for though the book is 
catalogued under date of 1593, previous editors 


{ 
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and bibliographers of Marlowe have almost en- 
tirely ignored its existence. I have had the 
opportunity, however, during the past year of 
comparing the title-page and the 70 ms. lines 
with a photographic facsimile of the Kassel 1594 
edition and with copies of the three other early 
editions. From this examination it seems clear, 
first of all, that the manuscript part of the Dyce 
book could not possibly have been copied from 
either of the 1598, 1612, or 1622 texts. These 
last have a clause of additional advertisement on 
the title-page of which the 1594 edition and the 
transcript know nothing. It follows the words 
‘proude Mortimer,’ and runs thus: ‘ And also 
the life and death of Peirs Gaueston, the great 
Earle of Cornewall, and mighty fauorite of king 
Edward the second.’ There is a difference, also, 
in the way the next sentence of the title-page is 
phrased. On the other hand, the texts of 1598- 
1622 omit the heading which the 1594 edition 
and the ms. insert at the top of the first page of 
text. In the body of the play (ll. 1-70) I have 
found, disregarding mere variations of spelling 
and accidental mistakes, that ed. 1594 and the 
Ms. differ from the later editions in the following 
cases : 


L. 28. horses 1594, MS.: horse 1598-1622. 

L. 40. Porpintine (Porpentine) 1594, MS.: 
Porcupine 1598-1622. 

L. 60. an antick 1594, MS.: the antick 1598- 
1622. 


These differences, particularly those which consist 
in the omission of a sentence in one place and the 
insertion of one in another are hardly such as can 
be explained by any theory of hasty or ignorant 
transcription, and when we find the transcript 
agreeing in all the cases indicated with the earlier 
edition of 1594, we may be sure that it has no 
connexion with any of the three later editions. 
The resemblance to the text of 1594 is certainly 
closer, but here, too, the divergences are suffi- 
ciently great to make copying unlikely, even 
when we allow for the maximum of carelessness 
and stupidity on the part of the copyist. In the 
seventy lines contained in the manuscript, and 
in the accompanying stage directions, I have 
counted fifteen variations from the edition of 
1594. In six of these the ms. reading is inferior 
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and may be due to inaccurate transcription. The 
cases are : 


L. 6. 
L. 20. 
L. 21. 
L. 22. 


these MS.: these these 1594. 
Its MS.: As 1594. 

bakt MS.: Rakt 1594. 
tantum MS.: Tanti 1594. 
L. 41. eate MS.: dart 1594. 

L. 59. gasing MS.: grazing 1594. 


In six other cases of difference there is little to 
choose between the two versions, viz. : 


8. D. reading of MS.: reading on 1594. 
L. 48. them MS.: these 1594. 

L. 49. I MS.: We 1594. 

L. 54. are MS.: is 1594. 

L. 60. Goates MS.: Goate 1594. 

L. 65. as S.: which 1594. 


Finally, in three cases the reading of the Ms. 
seems preferable : 


L. 9. thine MS.: thy 1594. The only in- 
stance where the ms. and the later 
editions agree as against ed. 1594. 

L. 31. dinner MS.: dinner time 1594. 

L. 58. Syluan MS.: Siluian 1594. 


If, moreover, the ms. were based on the edition of 
1594, we should have very great difficulty in ex- 
plaining how that date, clearly printed on the 
title-page, could be misread or otherwise corrupted 
into ‘1593.’ So, too, it is hard to understand 
any reason for which the poet’s name, printed 
‘Chri. Marlow’ on the title-page of 1594 should 
be contracted by an eighteenth century scribe 
into ‘Chri: Mar :’, whereas the abbreviation of 
the author’s name on the title of the first edition 
of one of his works is a very common Elizabethan 
practice. 

Apart from this special evidence, there is great 
inherent probability that an edition of Edward II 
was published in 1593. On July 6th of that year 
William Jones—the same who is mentioned on all 
the title-pages prior to 1612—registered the play 
at Stationers’ Hall under the name of ‘ A booke 
Intituled The troublesom Reign and Lamentable 
Death of Edward the Second, king of England, 
with the tragicall fall of proud Mortimer.’ At 


this date the year 1593, according to Eliza- 
bethan reckoning, had nearly nine months to run, 
and we know that the ceremony of registration 
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was normally followed by immediate publication. 
Accidental causes, of course, might and sometimes 
apparently did postpone such publication, but in the 
present instance such a thing is most unlikely. 
On July 6th, 1593, Marlowe had been just one 
month in his grave, and contemporary allusions 
show London to have been agog with stories of 
his life, his opinions, and the manner of his death. 
In such circumstances it would be surprising in 
the highest degree for a publisher to withhold the 
issue of the dead poet’s masterpiece until nine 
months or more after it had been officially 
licensed. 

It is, therefore, my belief that Mary Clarke 
had before her on October 3rd, 1751 a copy of 
a first edition of Edward IT, otherwise unknown. 
It would be interesting and important to ascer- 
tain whether it has since disappeared beyond 
recovery. So far my searches have been fruit- 
less, but there appears still ground for hope that 
inquiry among the obscurer private libraries of 
England may lead to a very valuable literary and 
bibliographical discovery. 


C. F. Tucker Brooke. 
Cornell University. 


A PARALLEL TO AUCASSIN ET 
NICOLETTE v1, 26. 


To the parallels to the interesting passage in 
Aucassin et Nicolette (v1, 26, ed. Suchier), in which 
Aucassin declares his preference of hell to heaven, 
there should be added the following story about 
Niccold Machiavelli, quoted by Bayle (Dictio- 
naire [sic] historique et critique, ed. Des Maizeaux, 
Amsterdam, 1734, vol. rv, p. 14, n. L) from the 
Jesuit Etienne Binet (Du Salut d’ Origene, Paris, 
1629, pp. 359-361): ‘‘ On arriue a ce detestable 
poinct d’honneur, oi arriua Machiauel sur la fin 
de sa vie : car il eut cette illusion peu deuant que 
rendre son esprit. Il vit vn tas de pauures gens, 
comme coquins, deschirez, affamez, contrefaits, 
fort mal en ordre, & en assez petit nombre, on 
luy dit que c’estoit ceux de Paradis, desquels il 
estoit escrit, Beati pauperes, quoniam ipsorum est 
regnum celorum. Ceux-cy estans retirez, on fit 
paroistre vn nombre innombrable de personnages 
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pleins de grauité & de majesté, on les voyoit 
comme vn Senat, od on traitoit d’ affaires d’ estat, 
& fort serieuses, il entrevid Platon, Aristote, 
Seneque, Plutarque, Tacite, & d’autres de cette 
qualité. Il demanda qui estoient ces Messieurs- 
la si venerables, on luy dit que c’estoient les dam- 
nez, & que c’estoient des ames reprouuées du Ciel, 
Sapientia huius seculi, inimica est Dei. Cela es- 
tant passé, on luy demanda desquels il vouloit 
estre. II respondit, qu’il aymoit beaucoup mieux 
estre en enfer auec ces grands esprits, pour deuiser 
auec eux des affaires d’Estat, que d’estre auec 
cette vermine de ces belistres qu’on luy auoit fait 
voir. Et 4 tant il mourut, & alla voir comme 
vont les affaires d’ Estat de l'autre monde.’’ 

Another form of the story is mentioned by 
Bayle as occurring in the Epistole of Francois 
and Jean Hotman. It is as follows: ‘‘ Wolphius 
nuper Augustz mortuus, in suis Commentartis in 
Tuseul. quas anno superiore mihi donavit, Ma- 
chiavellum scelerum, impietatum et flagitiorum 
magistrum appellat, ac testatur illum quodam 
loco scripsisse, sibi multo optabilius esse post 
mortem ad Inferos et diabolos detrudi, quam in 
ceelum ascendere. Nam hic nullos reperturum, 
nisi mendiculos et misellos quosdam Monachos, 
Heremitas, Apostolos; illic victurum se cum 
Cardinalibus, cum Papis, Regibus et Principi- 
bus’’ [Letter of Francois Hotman, December 28, 
1580, in Francisci et Joannis Hotomanorum.. . 
Epistole, Amsteledami, 1700]. 

Villari, in discussing the story in his well- 
known work, Niccold Machiavelli e I suoi Tempi 
(2d edition, vol. m1, p. 368 ff., Milan, 1897), 
says that he has been unable to find the book 
cited by Hotman as his authority, and does not 
know whether it was ever published. This state- 
ment is strange, inasmuch as the commentary, 
which is by the celebrated German humanist 
Hieronymus Wolf, is mentioned in so common a 
reference-book as Pékel’s Philologisches Schrift- 
steller-Lexikon (Leipzig, 1882). The book seems 
to be rare, however, as neither the British Mu- 
seum, the Bodleian Library, nor the Cambridge 
University Library possesses a copy of it, and 
Johann Caspar Orelli states in his edition of the 
Tusculans (Oxford, 1834, p. 365) that he has 
never seen it, and would ‘‘ feel greatly obliged ’’ 
for the loan of it. Copies of it are to be found in 
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the Library of All Souls College at Oxford, in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, and in the Royal 
Public Library at Dresden (for the last see Ebert, 
Allgemeines Bibliographisches Lexikon, Leipzig, 
1821, No. 4505). The title-page reads: M. T. 
C. Tusculanarum Questionum Aphorismi. . . cum 
explicatione Hieronymi Wolfii... Basileew... per 
Eusebium Episcopium, M. D. DXXX. 

Villari concludes that the story of the dream, 
although nowhere mentioned in Machiavelli’s 
writings, was suggested by various daring pas- 
sages in the works of the author of the Principe, 
and may even have been related in jest by him, 
though not when he was lying at the point of 
death. This view he thinks supported by Hot- 
man’s statement that Machiavelli had expressed 
in his works a preference for the infernal regions. 
The original text of Wolf, which I have consulted 
at Oxford, indicates clearly, however, that Hot- 
man was quoting from memory, and erred in say- 
ing that the idea was to be found in Machiavelli’s 
writings. In an account of various ‘‘ Voces blas- 
pheme,’’ to illustrate the passage ‘‘Non enim 
temere nec fortuito sati et creati sumus.. .’’ (I, 
49), he says (vol. 1, p. 594, under the marginal 
heading ‘‘ Machiauelli ceelum’’) : ‘‘ Nec tamen 
desunt belli (si Diis placet) et faceti homunculi : 
qui Machiauellum, scelerum magistrum, et per- 
niciosum principum assentatorem, secuti, se In- 
feros ccelis anteponere, ioco scilicet, dicant : quod 
celum non nisi pauculos vetulos monachos, et 
superstitiosas aniculas habeat : apud Inferos uerd 
maxima frequentia degant pontifices, reges, Cx- 
sares, principes, et infiniti bellissimi homunculi, et 
muliercule elegantissime.’’ The fact that the 
same idea had been expressed by Teofilo Folengo 
in 1521 (see Suchier’s note to the passage quoted) 
makes it seem likely that Machiavelli’s enemies, 
perhaps shortly after his death in 1527, fathered 
this ancient witticism upon him in order to 
blacken his reputation. It thus appears probable 
that ‘‘ quel celebrato sogno,’’ referred to by Bu- 
sini in his letter to Varchi in 1549 (see Villari, 
1. c., p. 368), was substantially the same as that 
narrated by Binet a century after Machiavelli’s 
death. 

For courteous assistance in connection with the 
the preceding note I am indebted to Mr. Edgar 
Goodman, of Baltimore, formerly of the Histor- 
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ical Seminary of the Johns Hopkins University, 
to Mr. Falconer Madan, of the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, and to Mr. A. Whitaker, of All Souls 
College Library, Oxford. 


D. S. BLonpHEM™. 
Paris. 


A NOTE ON THE ‘‘SCHEIRER 
RHYTHMUS.’’ 


Among the versions of the allegory of the Four 
Daughters of God discussed by Miss Traver in her 
excellent dissertation on this subject,’ the so-called 
‘*Scheirer Rythmus,’’ a thirteenth century Latin 
poem edited from a codex in the Bavarian cloister 
at Scheiren, by August Hartmann,’ occupies a 
somewhat exceptional position. The use of the 
popular Goliardic stanza and the introduction 
into the allegory of a new motive, that of a dis- 
pute between Faith and Reason, are found, so 
far as I know, only here. It has apparently 
escaped the notice of those who have had occasion 
to mention the Rhythmus that the poem bears a 
close relation to a Latin ‘‘debate’’ in the same 
measure, the work, probably, of Philippe de 
Gréve, Chancellor of the University of Paris and 
writer of theological works and verse at the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century. The poem is 
entitled in the unique manuscript which preserves 
it ‘‘ Dyalogus fidei et rationis conpositus a Phyl- 
ippo Cancellario Parisense. . .’’; it is edited with 
other poetry of Philippe’s by R. Peiper.* 

In the ‘‘Scheirer Rhythmus’’ the contention 
between the daughters, in which Justice and 
Mercy (Pietas) alone take part, is followed by 
an account of the marriage of the Virgin. While 
the heavenly hosts are singing the nuptial hymn, 
Reason appears and disturbs their harmony with 
philosophic objections. She is represented by five 
heretics, Arrius, Marcion, Plato, Nestor, and 
Jovinianus, who set forth their arguments one 
after another in a single stanza each. Reason 


1 The Four Daughters of God (Bryn Mawr College Mono- 
graphs), 1907. 

Haupt’s Zeitschrijt, xx11, 173-189. 

3 Archiv fiir Litteraturgeschichte, v11, 409 ff. 
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herself stands by to support them; but Faith 
puts scepticism to silence by rebuking Reason and 
expounding the mysteries of the incarnation and 
virgin birth. In the ‘‘ Dyalogus fidei et rationis”’ 
this dispute is not an incident but the main theme. 
The author has risen from his bed at daybreak 
and is perplexing himself with philosophic ques- 
tions when he overhears a contention between 
Faith and Reason. The two debate in short, 
alternate speeches ; their arguments are much the 
same as those which appear in the Rhythmus, but 
here Reason speaks for herself and the dispute is 
much more extended. The two poems are defi- 
nitely connected, however, by the fact that of the 
fourteen stanzas which compose the reason and 
faith debate in the Rhythmus, at least four are 
found in almost identical form in the Dyalogus. 
The following citations will illustrate the corres- 
pondence between the two texts : 
‘R. ‘*Quenam te presumptio facit disputare 
Contra naturalia? nam vis deliare, 
Dum vel partum virginis audes predicare, 


Vel in tribus unicum deum adorare.”’ ’ 
Dyalogus, stanza 5. 


‘Arrius. ‘‘ Quas laudatis nuptiae quenam sunt aut quare? 
Contra naturalia vultis disputare 
Presumentes virginis partum predicare 
Vel in tribus unicum deum adorare.”’’ 


Rhythmus, 38. 


The first stanza quoted is the beginning of Rea- 
son’s argument in the Dyalogus ; the second is 
the first argument on the side of Reason in the 
Rhythmus. Faith’s opening stanza is identical 
in both poems except that the Dyalogus has 
‘¢ Fides ad hec retulit,’’? and ‘‘ Procul a sacrario 
nostro es remota’’; where the Rhythmus has 
‘*Fides ergo retulit,’? and ‘‘ Procul a sacrario 
nostro sis remota.’’ Similarly stanzas 27 and 28 
in the Dyalogus correspond to 48 and 49 of the 
Rhythmus ; the last two lines of 25 are related to 
the last two of 48, and the last two of 30 iden- 
tical with those of 42. 

That one of these poems is indebted to the other 
is obvious. So far as our knowledge of the dates 
of the two is concerned, either might be the 
original. The Rhythmus was formerly ascribed 


to Konrad, a monk of the cloister of Scheiren, 
whom we know to have written the manuscript 
containing it some time during the abbacy of 
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Heinrich (1226-59); but Hartmann, reasoning 
from inaccuracies in the text is inclined to believe 
that he was only the copyist. The Dyalogus must 
have been written before 1233, the year, accord- 
ing to a contemporary chronicle, of Philippe’s 
death.* But if we have no external indication of 
the relative date of the Dyalogus and the Rhyth- 
mus, the poems themselves furnish clear evidence 
that the author of the latter was the borrower. 
The presence of the Reason and Faith dispute in 
the Rhythmus is certainly strange. There was 
nothing in the original allegory which would 
easily have suggested it, and Hartmann’s ex- 
planation of its significance—that it is intended 
as a human parallel to the divine contest of Jus- 
tice and Merey—is hardly borne out by the poem 
itself. In any case the introduction of this new 
element is a striking innovation. As the subject 
of an independent poem, on the other hand, the 
dispute is natural enough. The Dyalogus belongs 
to the familiar and well-defined literary type of 
the conflictus or debate, a form which enjoyed a 
great degree of popularity in the Latin literature 
of the period in which the Dyalogus must have 
been composed ; the poem bears a close resem- 
blance in form to the dialogues printed by Wright 
in The Latin Poems attributed to Walter Mapes. 
The opposition of faith and reason must have been 
familiar indeed to a theologian, and the idea of 
expressing this contrast in a debate would easily 
occur to Philippe, whom we know to have written 
at least one other poem of the kind.’ It seems 
more probable, therefore, that the Dyalogus was 
written before the Rhythmus and used by the 
author of the latter, than that the Reason and 
Faith incident was picked out of its setting by 
Philippe and used as the subject of an inde- 
pendent work. 

This conclusion is established beyond a doubt 
by a consideration of the parallel passages as 
they appear in the two poems. In almost every 
case there is some indication that the material has 
been adjusted to a new setting in the Rhythmus. 
In at least one instance the borrowed lines are 
obviously out of place. The author of the Dya- 
logus represents the contestants as already engaged 


*Peiper, pp. 409-10. 
5Cf. Peiper, pp. 424 and 418. 
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in their dispute when he begins to report it; and 
so Reason says to her opponent : 
‘* Quenam te presumptio facit disputare 
contra naturalia?”’ etc. 
In the Rhythmus the corresponding remark with 
which Arrius opens the discussion is wholly 
inapropos : 
‘* Quas laudatis nuptiae quenam sunt aut quare? 
Contra naturalia vultis disputare,’’ etc. 


They have indeed been praising the nuptials but 
they have not been disputing. In adapting the 
stanza to a new context the writer of the Rhyth- 
mus was forced by the rime to keep this one 
meaningless word. The evidence furnished by 
the other passages is slighter but hardly less con- 
clusive. The line ‘‘ Fides ad hee (ergo) retulit 
paulisper commota,’’ for example, has a very 
definite meaning in the Dyalogus, for the author 
has previously described her calmness; in the 
Rhythmus it is not particularly significant. The 
change to the imperative in the third line of the 
same stanza interrupts the course of the thought. 
The verb predicare (‘‘assert,’’ ‘‘affirm’’), in the 
first and second stanzas quoted above, is more 
natural in the Dyalogus than in the Rhythmus, 
for in the latter poem the event referred to has 
not yet taken place, and we should naturally 
expect predicere (‘‘ predict’). 

If, then, it is reasonably certain that the bor- 
rowing is on the side of the author of the Rhyth- 
mus, we may, I think, assume that the idea of 
employing the reason-faith motive in the allegory 
was first suggested to him by the Dyalogus. I 
am prepared to go further and say that the form 
of the ‘‘Scheirer Rhythmus’’ as a whole was 
largely determined by Philippe de Grave’s debate. 
So far as I know, the Rhythmus is the only ver- 
sion of the allegory written in this measure. It 
is to be noted also that by using only Justice and 
Mercy instead of all four of the Daughters of God 
and by condensing the introductory narrative into 
a single stanza, the author has brought the poem 
nearer to a disputation than the versions of this 
allegory usually are. Both the choice of measure 
and this tendency to reduce the elaborate allegory 
to a mere dispute might perhaps be attributed to 
the influence of the debate in general, but, as we 
have seen, the author of the Rhythmus had a par- 
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ticular debate very freshly in mind when he 
composed his poem, and it is natural to think of 
this as his chief model. 


JAMES Hotty HANFORD. 
_ Harvard University. 


ONE OF THE SOURCES OF THE 
QUEEN OF CORINTH. 


That the Gesta Romanorum was known to the 
Elizabethans is attested by the fact that there 
are several allusions to it in the plays of the 
period. It has not, however, been pointed out 
that Fletcher, Massinger, and Field are indebted 
to one of the tales for the denouement of the 
Queen of Corinth. Ihave appended Wynkyn de 
Worde’s version of the tale (E. E. T. §.: Extra 
Series 33, p. 440) and enough of Act v, se. 4 of 
the Queen of Corinth to reveal the indebtedness. 


“‘In Rome dwelled somtyme a myghty Em- 
perour and a wyse, named Edfenne / the whiche 
ordeyned for lawe, y‘ who somever rauysshed a 
mayde, sholde be at her wyll / whether she wolde 
put hym to deth, or that she wolde have hym to 
her husbande. It befelle after on a daye, that a 
man rauyshed upon a nyght two maydens / the 
first damoysell desyred that he sholde dye, & the 
seconde desyred weddynge. The rauyssher was 
taken, and ledde before the Iuge, that sholde 
satysfye bothe these damoysels thrughe his wys- 
dome and ryghtfulnesse. The fyrst mayde ever 
desyred the dethe, accordynge to the law. And 
than sayd the seconde, ‘‘ And I desyre hym for to 
be my husbande / for lyke wyse as thou haste the 
lawe for the / in lyke wyse I have it forme. And 
neuerthelesse my petycion is more and better than 
yours, for it is more charytable / therfore me 
thynketh in my reason, that the Iustyce sholde 
gyue sentence with me.’’ Than y*® Iustyce un- 
derstandynge the grete mercy of the seconde 
mayden, aue Iugement, that he sholde wedde 
her ; and soo it was done.”’ 


“*Queen. ... Read the law. 

Clerk (Reading). Lycurgus the nineteenth 
against rapes: It is provided, and publicly 
enacted and confirmed, That any man of what 
degree soever, offering violence to the chastity of 
a virgin shall, ipso facto, be liable to her accusa- 
tion, and according to the said law be censured ; 
ever provided, that it shall be in the choice of the 
said virgin so abused, either to compel the offen- 
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der to marry her without a dower, if so she will 
be satisfied, or demanding his head for the offence, 
to have that accordingly performed. 
Queen. You hear this: what do you de- 
mand ? 
Merione. The benefit 
The law allows me. 
Beliza. For the injury 
Done to mine honour, I require his 
head. 
I likewise have an eye upon mine 
honour ; 
But knowing that his death cannot 
restore it, 
I ask him for my husband. 
I was ravish’d 
And will have justice. 
I was ravish’d too ; 
I kneel for mercy. 
I demand but what 
The law allows me. 
That which I desire 
Is by the same law warranted.”’ 


Merione. 


Beliza. 
Merione, 
Beliza. 


Merione. 


The extract given above suffices to show the 
indebtedness but it does not indicate the amplifi- 
cations made by the Elizabethan adapters. The 
contention of the two women is in the play 
expanded considerably and a few modifications 
are made which in some ways intensify the 
dramatic effect. In the first place, the queen who 
sits in judgment is made the mother of the 
offender. Then an element of suspense is added 
in that the royal culprit is condemned to death. 
This sentence is, however, in turn revoked when 
it is shown that the contention of the two ladies 
was feigned, that only Merione has suffered viola- 
tion, and that the bloody demand of Beliza was 
actuated by the hope that the offender might thus 
be brought to repent. 


Hersert F. Scowarz. 
Columbia University. 


ON THE TEXT OF THE PROSE POR- 
TION OF THE ‘PARIS PSALTER.’ 


Under the title here employed a Mr. J. H. G. 
Grattan has contributed an article to the last num- 
ber of The Modern Language Review (January, 
1909). This new contributor has unfortunately 
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introduced himself to his colleagues as one who 
by temperament is disposed to convert disappoint- 
ment into grievance, and to betray personal annoy- 
ance in connection with matters of impersonal 
science. Such a disposition of mind is, however, 
usually allowed to pass without severe censure. 
Culpability sets in with the steps that are some- 
times taken next in retaliation of the imagined 
offence ; of this there cannot be the least doubt 
when those steps are somewhat oblique. 

The editors of the recent edition of The West- 
Saxon Psalms’ are glad to acknowledge indebted- 
ness to Mr. Grattan for several corrections of their 
text and for further suggestions that will be duly 
considered. It is an advantage to have the bene- 
fit of Mr. Grattan’s scrutiny of the ms., for even 
the slightest gain in accuracy is desirable. Thus, 
he reports the ms. reading ge, x, 1 (overlooked 
by Thorpe, Tanger, and Bright), and megen, 
xxxI, 3 (for magn of the printed texts; also 
overlooked by Tanger); and he properly calls 
attention to the reading noticed by Tanger at xx, 
4, and improperly comments thus: ‘‘ Th. by an 
oversight has omitted 4e, and Br. again reprints 
him faithfully.’’ This exhausts Mr. Grattan’s 
list of readings in which the new text misrepre- 
sents the ms. It looks like an act of sympathy 
for human frailty when Mr. Grattan himself 
contributes an error. He reports that ‘the ini- 
tials are lacking in both cases’’ of Py and Pa at 
xu, 5. My collocation marks with special dis- 
tinctness a rubricated initial for the second word. 

In the larger number of Mr. Grattan notes he 
suggests emendations of the text. Several of these 
will, Iam sure, be accepted, and others deserve 
careful consideration. He is, however, in error, 
as I think, in accepting Thorpe’s him at xxxIv, 
13. I construe hi (referring to heora) as object 
of sende: ‘for the judge to whom (4c... #6) I 
offered (sende) them (Ai) would not receive them’ 
(heora, referring to gebedo). 

As to xx1m, 9, I should now retain the ms. 
reading éow gé, and attribute the variation from 


1 The West-Saxon Psalms, being the Prose Portion, or the 
‘First Fifty,’ of the so-called Paris Psalter. Edited from the 
Manuscript, with an Introduction and an Appendix. [Ad- 
vanced edition, without the Introduction.] By James 
Wilson Bright and Robert Lee Ramsay. Boston and 
London: D. C. Heath & Co., 1907. 
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this construction in the preceding verse 7 to the 
ambiguous case-ending of postes. It is also 
plainly reasonable to retain gea@rige of xxxrx, 15, 
as Thorpe suggested. In this instance Mr. Grat- 
tan is unfair even to Thorpe. The evidence of 
verse 21 in the same psalm is of course incon- 
clusive, because of the capricious use and disuse of 
the prefix ge. To cite one more instance of disa- 
greement with Mr. Grattan, it must be admitted 
that conservative editing favors the retention of 
Iudas at xxxv Arg., since this reading is sup- 
ported by the second Ms. 

Mr. Grattan’s grievance has manifestly engen- 
dered in him a determination to convey an un- 
favorable impression of the book that appeared 
when he himself had in preparation an edition of 
these Psalms. He has therefore, it would seem, 
purposely refrained from noticing the new features 
of the book, and, what is seriously reprehensible, 
has by wanton indirections and by unwarranted 
expressions labored skilfully to convey the false 
notion that the new edition of the text is unduly 
dependent upon Thorpe’s edition, and at a disad- 
vantage in a comparison with Tanger’s collation. 
It is in protest against such petty maliciousness 
that I have in this manner called attention to Mr. 
Grattan’s contribution. 


JAMES W. Briaurt. 


ON A PASSAGE OF FRIEDRICH 
RUCKERT. 


In a comparatively recent volume of selected 
German poems, issued by a well-known American 
publishing house, I came across a footnote the 
other day which, I believe, calls for correction. 
At any rate, I should like to put myself on record 
as dissenting from the position taken by the editor. 
The editor’s note in question has reference to an 
expression in Riickert’s poem entitled ‘‘ Wunsch.”’ 
The poem being short, it may as well be given 


2Mr. Grattan may be told that I collated the Paris 
Ms. in July of 1905, and that my text was ready for the 
printer at the close of the summer of 1906. Dr. Ram- 
say also studied the Paris ms. in the summer of 1905, and 
worked with me in libraries of England, collecting mate- 
rial for the study of problems relating to these Psalms. 
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here in full ; this will conduce to clearness in our 
discussion. 
Wonscu. 


Etwas wiinschen und verlangen, 
Etwas hoffen muss das Herz, 
Etwas zu verlieren bangen 

Und um etwas fiihlen Schmerz. 


Deine Lust und deine Wonne 
Musst du an was immer sehn, 
Soll vergeblich Mond und Sonne 
Nicht an dir voriibergehn. 


Gleich von unbegrenztem Sehnen 
Wie entfernt von triiger Ruh, 
Miisse sich mein Leben dehnen 
Wie ein Strom dem Meere zu. 


I have italicized the two words which constitute 
the subject of my contention. The editor, refer- 
ring to this passage, adds the surprising footnote : 
was = etwas. Ina similar collection of German 
poems prepared in England, I find that the editor 
fails to comment on the passage at all ; from this 
I infer that he too assigns to was the meaning of 
etwas. Now we all know, of course, that very 
frequently the German was has the force of etwas, 
but the question arises: does it hold true in this 
case? I shall say at once that the combination 
was immer, in the editor’s acceptation, is to my 
mind einfach kein Deutsch. In accordance with 
ordinary German usage the order would have to 
be immer [an] was, provided that were the poet’s 
meaning. Moreover, the metrical demands would 
by no means forbid the one order any more than 
the other, since the line 


Musst du immer an was sehn 


would surely be quite as smooth as the poet’s 
order 


Musst du an was immer sehn, 


The common expression immer was offers no 
difficulties, so far as I can see, being, of course, 
a colloquial form for immer etwas. But is Riick- 
ert’s order was immer identical in meaning with 
this immer was or the equivalent immer etwas, as, 
indeed, the editor seems to contend? In my judg- 
ment the meaning of the poet’s form was immer 
may very well be rendered by the common Eng- 
lish expression no matter what, and has absolutely 
nothing whatever to do with always something 
(immer [et]was), as the editor would have us 
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believe. ‘The poet’s expression is simply equiva- 
lent to was es immer sei. This use of immer, with 
the generalizing force that we are defending in this 
connection, is, of course, very well known in Ger- 
man, and, I daresay, is not new to the editor. 
Cf. Goethe (Hermann und Dorothea) : 


Ich tadle nicht gerne, was immer dem Menschen 
Fiir unschiidliche Triebe die gute Mutter Natur gab. 


Frequently, too, we add the word auch, and in 
this connection use the verb médgen, as in the 
expression : was es auch immer sein mag. CE. 
Muret-Sanders, Encyclopiidisches Worter buch, Ber- 
lin, under the entry immer. 

On the same point I quote from Paul’s Deut- 
sches Worterbuch, Halle a. S., 1897: ‘‘ Die an- 
dere [Verwendungsweise], noch jetzt gewohnlich, 
in verallgemeinernden Relativsiitzen, zum schir- 
feren Ausdruck der Verallgemeinerung, hiufig 
mit auch verbunden: wer es auch immer sein 
mag ; entsprechend in Sitzen mit wo, wann, wie, 
sou. 8. W.”’ 

I close with a quotation from Grimm’s Deut- 
sches Worterbuch : ‘‘ Frag- und andere Pronomina 
werden durch immer zu unbestimmten : wer im- 
mer, was immer, wo immer ; was du immer horst, 
schweige ; doch dem sei, wie ihm immer sei. 
Lessine.’’ From the poet Logau the Grimms 
also cite the following : 


Wer Tugend hat und Kunst, wird immer nie vertrieben, 
Ist, wo er immer ist, als wie zu Hause blieben. 


C. H. IBEersHorr. 
Cornell University. 


A MODERN VERSION OF CUPID AND 
PSYCHE. 


Certain parallels to Apuleius’ story at once 
occur to the mind, as the account of Zeus and 
Semele, and our own Beauty and the Beast. Nor 
is the ancient Hindoo version unfamiliar, as told 
in R. V., x, 95, and in the Brahmana of the 
Yajur Veda, as also in longer and more artistic 
shape in Kalidisa’s play Vikramorvasi. The story 
appears again in modern times in India, with a 
woodcutter’s daughter as heroine,’ and there are 


1 Brockhaus, Die Marchensammlung des Somadeva Bhatia 
aus Kaschmir, 11, 191. 
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in fact some thirty parallels in Indo-European lit- 
erature, of which a comprehensive list is given in 
Friedlander.’ 

The general outline to which the tales must 
conform in order to admit of their being included 
in this group is, as given by the Brothers Grimm, 
substantially as follows: A good and innocent, 
and usually youngest, daughter is promised by 
her father to a monster, under pressure of some 
sort ; or it may be that the girl voluntarily sacri- 
fices herself. She bears her fate patiently at first, 
then yields to outside influences, and must pay 
a bitter penalty for the resulting disobedience. 
Finally, because of the love which she comes to 
feel for the monster, his hideous form disappears, 
leaving him disclosed as a youth of great beauty 
and charm. 

In many examples of the fairy-tale, the woman’s 
wrongdoing consists in her yielding to an impulse 
of curiosity concerning something forbidden. She 
is usually punished by being separated from her 
lover, and must work out her atonement alone. 
The story of Lohengrin and Elsa, though not 
mentioned by Kuhn, at once occurs as an illus- 
tration of this idea. In the classical Sanskrit 
version it is the woman who must leave her hus- 
band, instead of his going from her, the fault, 
however, being still that of the woman, who in 
this case is a superhuman being, an apsaras. In 
Kalidasa’s play not curiosity, but jealousy, is the 
cause of the enforced separation. In her anger 
Urvasi had inadvertently entered the forest sacred 
to the god of war, and the inevitable consequence 
of such an act on the part of a woman was that 
she became invisible. There are many figurative 
and symbolic explanations of the myth.* In any 
case, the fault is the woman’s, and when we recall 
that in some versions the monster appears as a 
serpent, and that Sappho called love yAvkdmupov 
dydxavov éprerdv, it is amusing to note the simi- 
larity to the Hebrew tale of the woman tempted 
by the serpent and in turn causing the man to sin. 

An echo of this widespread myth may be found 
in Ibsen’s Dol?’s House. This play is in itself no 
enigma, and its simple lesson that woman has a 
right to be considered as an independent being, is 
plain. It is possible, however, to go farther, and 


2 Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichten Roms, 1, 553-5. 
5Cf.. Kuhn, Herabkunft des Feuers, 81, Friedlinder, 
ibid., 535 ff., ete. 
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regard Helmer and Nora as the modern Cupid 
and Psyche. Helmer is the monster, in that his 
really upright and honorable character is warped 
and hidden by the ugly veneer of an attitude all 
too frequent, and outlined thus by Macfall : 
‘‘ Nora must be his toy, his utter slave ; pander 
to all his whims ; live only for him ; think only 
what he thinks ; believe only what he believes.’’ 
Nora, the impersonation of Psyche, lives patiently 
and uncomplainingly in subjection to this idea, 
until the disclosure of her forgery arouses discord. 
As the flash of lightning showed to Urvasi Puri- 
ravas, bare of his royal robes, in the Brahmana 
version, so the attitude of Helmer toward his wife’s 
blind attempt to aid him discloses him to her un- 
mistakably. Nora realizes at once that separation 
is necessary and inevitable, and prepares for her 
departure unmoved by the anger of Helmer. 
Here Ibsen pauses, and the critics ask impa- 
tiently, ‘‘ Does Nora return?’’ It may be that 
the answer is given by the Cupid and Psyche myth. 
After the tests are successfully passed, and the 
tasks accomplished, the hero and heroine grow to 
be finally worthy of each other, and are at last 
reunited. 


Ivy KELLERMAN. 
Chicago. 


GOETHE’S QUOTATION FROM HUTTEN 
IN DICHTUNG UND WAHRHEIT. I. 


The extract from Ulrich von Hutten’s famous 
letter to Pirkheimer which Goethe inserted toward 
the end of the seventeenth book of Dichtung und 
Wahrheit deserves more attention than has hith- 
erto been accorded it. The extract should be 
read in its entirety to get the full impression of 
its tone, but, as it would take too much space to 
print the whole of it, only enough will be cited 
here to indicate the character of the part to be 
discussed. 


**, . . es besitzt mich ein heftiger Durst nach 
dem Ruhm, dass ich so viel als méglich geadelt 
zu sein wiinschte. Es wiirde schlecht mit mir 
stehen, teurer Billibald, wenn ich mich schon 
jetzt fiir einen Edelmann hielte, ob ich gleich in 
diesem Rang, dieser Familie, von solchen Eltern 
geboren worden, wenn ich mich nicht durch 
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eigenes Bestreben geadelt hiitte. Ein so grosses 
Werk hab’ ich im Sinn ! ich denke hoéher! nicht 
etwa dass ich mich in einen vornehmeren, glin- 
zendern Stand versetzt sehen méchte, sondern 
anderwarts mécht’ ich eine Quelle suchen, aus 
der ich einen besondern Adel schépfte und nicht 
unter die wahnhaften Edelleute gezihlt wiirde, 
zufrieden mit dem, was ich von meinen Voreltern 
empfangen. . .. Daher ich denn mit meinen Stu- 
dien und Bemiihungen mich dahin wende und 
bestrebe, entgegengesetzt in Meinung denenjeni- 
gen, die alles das, was ist, fiir genug achten ; 
denn mir ist nichts dergleichen genug.. . und 
hier bin ich mit den Mannern meines Standes 
keineswegs tibereindenkend, welche Personen 
eines niedrigen Ursprungs, die sich durch Tiich- 
tigkeit hervorgetan haben, zu schimpfen pflegen, 
. .. Denn was, bei Gott ! heisst es, den beneiden, 
der das besitzt, was wir vernachlassigten? .. . 
Ganz rechtmissig hat das Erbteil des Adels, das 
wir verschmihten, ein jeder Gewandter, Fleis- 
siger, in Besitz nehmen und durch Tatigkeit be- 
nutzen kénnen. . . . Mag doch jedem Stand seine 
eigene Ehre bleiben, ihm eine eigene Zierde 
gewahrt sein! Jene Ahnenbilder will ich nicht 
verachten, so wenig als die wohl ausgestatteten 
Stammbiiume ; aber was auch deren Wert sei, ist 
nicht unser eigen, wenn wir es nicht durch Ver- 
dienste erst eigen machen. . . . Vergebens wird 
ein fetter und beleibter jener Hausviter die Stand- 
bilder seiner Vorfahren dir aufzeigen, indess er 
selbst untitig eher einem Klotz ahnlich, als dass 
er jenen, die ihm mit Tiichtigkeit voranleuchte- 
ten, zu vergleichen wiire.’’ * 


Before offering any suggestions as to the sig- 
nificance of this letter to Goethe, and its possible 
reflection in his writings, the field must first be 
cleared of certain errors that have found accept- 
ance with the commentators on D. u. W. For 
example, it is the accepted opinion that Goethe 
did not make his own translation from the Latin 
original, though his failure to name the translator 
of the passage might lead us to believe he did. It 
is asserted that he used Wagner’s translation, but 
changed the phraseology rather freely. He is 
even said to have used a copy of Wagner which 
he borrowed from the Weimar Library. How- 
ever, he is neither praised nor blamed for the 
appropriation. 

The following notes concern us here : 

Loeper, in the Hempel edition of Goethe, xx, 
169, says: ‘‘Im Anschlusse an seine Beschiafti- 


1 Werke (Weimar ed.), xxrx, 74 ff. 
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gung mit der bezeichneten Periode teilt der Ver- 
fasser hier einen Auszug aus dem urspriinglich 
lateinisch abgefassten und gedruckten Briefe Hut- 
tens an seinen Niirnberger Freund Pirkheimer 
vom 25. October 1518 nach einer i, J. 1801 er- 
schienenen Ubersetzung mit.’’ In his note on 
the revision of the text (p. 122), speaking of the 
spelling of the name Pirkheimer, he says that 
Wagner spells it Pirkheimer ‘‘in Ulrichs von 
Hutten Fiinf Reden gegen Herzog Ulrich von 
Wiirtemberg nebst seinem Briefe an Pirkheimer 
1801, welche Ubersetzung Goethe ‘ anmutig be- 
niitzt hat.’ 

Diintzer’s Erléuterungen (p. 281) has this 
statement : ‘‘ Goethe benutzte neben der Urschrift 
die von der Bibliothek gelichene Ubersetzung 
Wagners.’’ His note in the DNL. edition of 
D.u. W. (xx, 73) runs: ‘‘ Auf der Weimar- 
ischen Bibliothek fand er Wagners 1801 erschie- 
nene Ubersetzung von Huttens Fiinf Reden, 
denen der Brief an Pirkheimer beigegeben war.’’ 

In the Weimar edition of D. u. W. (xxix, 
223) Baechtold puts it: ‘‘ Goethe hat im fol- 
genden die deutsche Ubersetzung von G. A. Wag- 
ner (1801) benutzt, dieselbe jedoch frei umge- 
schrieben.’’ 

R. M. Meyer’s note in the Jubilee edition 
(xxv, 294) reads: ‘‘ Der hier im Auszug mit- 
geteilte Brief stammt vom 25, Okt. 1518 ; Goethe 
benutzte Wagners 1801 erschienene Ubersetzung 
des lateinischen Originals.’’ 

In the edition of the Bibliographic Institute 
(x1u, 441) Heinemann says: ‘‘Am 10. Aug. 
1824 u. 22. Dez. 1830 hat Goethe Huttens Brief 
aus der Weimarischen Bibliothek entliehen. Er 
hat die deutsche Ubersetzung von Wagner (1801) 
frei benutzt.’’ 

Now all of these assertions with regard to 
Goethe’s use of Wagner’s translation are abso- 
lutely without foundation. The erroneous opinion 
that he used Wagner started with Loeper, and is 
fully accounted for by the latter’s misunderstand- 
ing of the passage in Bocking, Ulrichs von Hulten 
Schriften (1859, 1, 33*), to which he refers as the 
authority for his statement. His reference is to 
that portion of Bécking in which is given a bib- 
liography of the letter to Pirkheimer. Bécking 
numbers the various titles and gives as No. 6 
Miinch’s edition of Hutten. Number 6a is Wag- 
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ner’s translation. Number 6b reads: ‘‘Die Stelle 
§ 73. med. bis § 82. a. A. hat Goethe in ‘ Wahr- 
heit und Dichtung’ 17. Buch a. E. anmutig 
beniitzt.’’ One’s first impression on reading 6b 
is that Bocking here refers to sections in Wagner. 
If Loeper had sought to verify the reference he 
would have found that Wagner’s translation is 
not divided into numbered sections, and that 
would have led him to question his first impres- 
sion. Further investigation would have made it 
clear to him that Bocking means his own critical 
text (further over in the book), which is divided 
into numbered sections for convenient reference. 
Bocking merely says, then: The passage from the 
middle of § 73 to and including the beginning of 
§ 82, according to the numbering of my text, 
‘*hat Goethe ... anmutig beniitzt.’’ No im- 
plication that Goethe used Wagner’s translation. 
If Bécking had been more consistent and had 
called his reference to Miinch No. 6, that to 
Wagner No. 7, and that to Goethe No. 8, there 
would have been no excuse for Loeper’s quoting 
‘* hat anmutig bentitzt,’’ as referring to Wagner. 

All the other commentators have very natur- 
ally looked upon Loeper’s statement, seemingly 
supported by the authority of Bécking, as correct, 
and thus his error has come to be generally ac- 
cepted as the truth. Diintzer, not to be outdone 
by a predecessor, added the other detail, that 
Goethe used a copy of Wagner which he borrowed 
from the Weimar Library. That clinched the 
error ; for who would question such a statement ? 
When Baechtold wrote his notes he had before 
him not only Loeper and Diintzer, but also a copy 
of Wagner, for he points out a few verbal differ- 
ences between Goethe and Wagner. He evi- 
dently did not question the tradition, though he 
felt called upon to add: ‘‘dieselbe jedoch frei 
umgeschrieben.’’ Meyer’s note gives as much of 
the tradition as he considered necessary. Heine- 
mann gives evidence of having read Carl Alt’s 
Studien zur Entstehungsgeschichte von Goethes D. 
u. W. (1898), where he may have found the 
dates which he includes in his notes, though he 
may have secured them from some other quarter. 

It was really Alt’s duty, considering the nature 
of his investigations, to verify or contradict Diint- 
zer’s assertion that Goethe borrowed Wagner from 
the Weimar Library, just as it was his duty to 
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prove or disprove the earlier statement of Loeper 
that Goethe used Wagner’s translation. His fail- 
ure to make any mention at all of Wagner should 
have been taken by Heinemann as an indication 
that Goethe might not have used Wagner. 

Let us now investigate the evidence as to 
whether or not Goethe borrowed Wagner from 
the Weimar Library. 

It is not an arduous task to find out what books 
he had out of the Library on any particular date. 
He was given a number of consecutive pages in 
each new loan book, and the first entries in each 
were those carried over of all the books and other 
articles he had not yet returned from former years. 

In his diary, under the date of Aug. 10, 1824, 
we read: ‘‘ Verschiedene neue Biicher von der 
Bibliothek.”” In the Library’s loan book for 
1824 the only work of Hutten’s charged to Goethe 
is, on the 10th of August : Equitis Ulrichi de Hut- 
ten ad Pirkheimer Epist. (‘‘ Ist fiir Se. Excellenz 
geholt worden’’). The diary goes on to say that 
that day and the following day Goethe read Hut- 
ten’s epistle to Pirkheimer. Feb. 25, 1825, his 
diary again indicates his study of Hutten. March 
24th he returned the book to the Library. 

In Dec., 1830, we find the following entries in 
the Tagebiicher: 21st.—‘‘ Mundum des 4. Bandes 
Aus meinem Leben.’’ (The seventeenth book is 
in the fourth volume.) 22d.—‘‘ Las die Epistel 
Ulrichs von Hutten bis zur Hilfte.’’ 23.—‘*‘ Ge- 
dachte Epistel durchgelesen.’’ 24th.—‘‘ Ueber- 
setzung aus Huttens Epistel an Pirkheimer.”’ 
25th.—‘‘ Supplirte das gestern Zuriickgelassene in 
Huttens Brief an Pirkheimer.’’ 

So he made the translation for D. u. W. on the 
24th and 25th, and Baechtold’s assertion that the 
end of book seventeen was written in the summer 
of 1824 (J. ¢., p. 195) needs revision, as Alt also 
surmises (p. 74).? 

Now the only edition of Hutten’s works charged 
to Goethe at the Library in 1830 is the following, 
on the 22d of December (the day on which he 
began to prepare himself for the translation): v. 
Huttens Briefe, Latein, 2 Bde. An examination 
of the works of Hutten in the Library at that time 
- revealed the fact that ‘‘Latein’’ can be inter- 


2 An entry in Goethe’s diary on Sept. 16, 1831, may 
mean that on that date he discussed his translation with 
Riemer, 
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preted only as meaning Burckhard’s edition of 
1717, which is the same that Goethe had bor- 
rowed and read in 1824 and 1825.*° I have no 
explanation to offer for Diintzer’s erroneous asser- 
tion. Goethe returned the books to the Library 
June 21, 1831. 

The loan books of the University of Jena Li- 
brary have no record of Goethe’s having borrowed 
Wagner there, and Dr. Schiiddekopf, who is pub- 
lishing a catalogue of the books in Goethe’s library, 
assures me that the library contained no copy of 
Wagner at the time of the poet’s death. I find no 
reference to Wagner in the Briefe thus far pub- 
lished or in press, and none in Biedermann’s Ge- 
spriche. Unfortunately we have still to look for- 
ward to an index to the Tagebiicher. There is, 
therefore, no external evidence that Goethe ever 
saw a copy of Wagner, unless it be found in some 
out-of-the-way place in the Tagebiicher or in some 
of the unpublished volumes of the Briefe. That 
these will furnish no such evidence seems practi- 
cally certain from the internal evidence that Goethe 
did not use Wagner’s translation. 

The extracts of Wagner’s rendering correspond- 
ing to those above quoted from D. u. W. read: 
‘*Dann habe ich einen brennenden Durst nach 
Ruhm, ich méchte:so edel werden als méglich. 
Nicht ehrlich will ich sein, wenn ich mich fiir 
einen edlen Mann halte, weil ich ein Edelmann 
aus dieser Familie, von diesen Eltern geboren bin, 
und nicht durch mich es geworden bin. O ich 
habe etwas weit grésseres vor. Ich denke weiter 
hinauf; nicht in eine angesehnere Familie zu 
kommen, sondern anders wo den Quell des Adels 
aufzusuchen, aus dem ich zur Gniige schépfen 
kann, damit ich nicht blos zu dem eingebildeten 
Adel gehére, oder mir mit dem gniigen lasse, was 
mir meine Ahnen hinterlassen haben... . Und 
darauf wende ich allen Fleiss, alle Miihe, und bin 
freilich darin verschiedner Meinung von andern, 
die mit dem vorlieb nehmen, was sie finden. Ich 
kann das durchaus nicht. . . . Ich denke hier- 
iiber nicht wie die meisten meines Standes, die 
jeden von niedrer Herkunft, der sich durch Ver- 
dienste gehoben hat, verachten.... Wie téricht 
ist es aber einen um das zu beneiden, was man 
selbst vernachlissigte !... Es geschieht uns ganz 


3 This edition is recommended in the Merkur, p. 17. 
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recht, dass, was wir eigentlich nicht verscherzen 
sollten, jeder Unverdrossne ergreift und fiir sich 
verwendet. ... Zwar auch eine Geburt aus edlem 
Stamme hat ihr Riihmliches und Ehrenvolles, und 
man darf die Ahnen nicht so ganz verachten, diese 
Stammtafeln ohne weitere eigne Verdienste : nur 
unser eigen ist das nicht, was wir von dieser erhal- 
ten, wenn wir es uns nicht durch eignes Verdienst 
erwerben. ... Umsonst zeigt uns ein feister, ge- 
misteter Hausvater die Standbilder seiner Vor- 
fahren, wenn er indessen triige die Hinde in den 
Schoos legt, und eher mit einem Klotz, als mit 
seinen riihmlichen Vorgingern zu vergleichen 
wire.’’ * 

A comparison of this version with Goethe’s re- 
veals difference rather than similarity wherever 
there is a possibility for a difference, and if Loeper 
had not misconstrued Bécking nobody would ever 
have thought of suggesting that Goethe used Wag- 
ner. Let us take three short passages which show 
clearly that Goethe made his own translation from 
the Latin. 

(1) Burckhard : ‘‘ me tenet non minima gloriae 
sitis.’” 

Wagner : ‘‘ Dann habe ich einen brennenden 
Durst nach Ruhm.’’ 

Goethe: ‘‘es besitzt mich ein heftiger Durst 
nach dem Ruhm.”’ 

Diintzer remarks that ‘‘es besitzt mich ein 
Durst’’ is not German, and his view will hardly 
be disputed. 

(2) Burckhard : ‘‘ At quae per Christum invi- 
dia est, haec habere aliquem, nos quae neglexi- 
mus ?”’ 

Wagner : ‘‘ Wie téricht ist es aber einen um das 
zu beneiden, was man selbst vernachliissigte !’’ 

Goethe : ‘‘ Denn was, bei Gott! heisst es, den 
beneiden, der das besitzt, was wir vernachlassig- 
ten ?”’ 

(3) Burckhard : ‘‘ Quare frustra pinguem ali- 
quem et crassum ex illis patremfamilias, Maiorum 
tibi suorum statuas ostentantem, videas, quum 
ipse desideat interim ; magis trunco similis, quam, 
ut cum illorum, qui praeluxerunt virtute, confe- 
rendus veniat.”’ 

Wagner: ‘‘ Umsonst zeigt uns ein feister ge- 
miisteter Hausvater die Standbilder seiner Vor- 


* Wagner, Ulrichs von Hutten fiinf Reden, etc., 432 ff. 
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fahren, wenn er indessen triage die Hinde in den 
Schoos legt, und eher mit einem Klotz, als mit 
seinen riihmlichen Vorgingern zu vergleichen 
ware. 

Goethe : ‘‘ Vergebens wird ein fetter und be- 
leibter jener Hausviter die Standbilder seiner 
Vorfahren dir aufzeigen, indess er selbst untitig 
eher einem Klotz ahnlich, als dass er jenen, die 
ihm mit Tiichtigkeit voranleuchteten, zu verglei- 
chen wiire.”’ 

If Goethe consulted Wagner at all it was to 
avoid his rendering, even where it was better 
German than his own. 


W. A. Cooper. 
Stanford University. 


OLD SPANISH LANGUAGE. 


R. Meninpez Privat, Cantar de Mio Cid: 
Texto, Gramatica y Vocabulario. Madrid: 
Bailly-Bailliére é Hijos, 1908. I. 8°, ix + 
420 pp. 


After a delay of more than a decade, during 
which it has been recast again and again to 
accord with the results of the researches made by 
this or that scholar, Sefior Menéndez Pidal’s crit- 
ical and grammatical study of the Old Spanish 
Cantar de Mio Cid, familiarly known as the 
Poema del Cid, has now appeared. With good 
reason did it receive in 1895 the prize of the Real 
Academia Espafiola, of which its author has since 
become one of the most brilliant members. In its 
revised form the book deserves a hearty welcome. 
For such sanity and thoroughness of scholarship 
as it exhibits no praise can be excessive. Hardly 
any important detail seems to have escaped the 
notice of the indefatigable Professor of the Uni- 
versity of Madrid, who, with this new work, adds 
one more to the list of his justly lauded publica- 
tions, among which there stand forth his study of 
the Legend of the Infantes of Lara, his Old Span- 
ish Grammar, and his editions of the text of the 
Cid and of the first General Chronicle. 

Naturally, Menéndez Pidal’s own edition of the 
Cantar de Mio Cid, as the preliminary to the 


present volume, furnishes the basis for all his 
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investigations, in the course of which he takes 
cognizance of the various corrections and modi- 
fications introduced by contemporaneous and later 
hands into the script of Per Abbat. More than 
this, he seeks to go back of Per Abbat’s four- 
teenth century forms and in certain cases arrive 
at a knowledge of the twelfth century forms used 
by the poet. Thus it is that he boldly rejects the 
diphthong ue, which appears strangely in 6 asso- 
nances, and proposes to substitute therefor an 
earlier stage of ué, as something which was closer 
to the original Latin accented 5 (fortem > fuorte 
> fuerte) and was still current in the twelfth cen- 
tury, and thus also he admits for the language of 
the poet an intervocalic spirant d (8, with a value 
like that of the Old French intervocalic spirant d 
and harking back to Latin intervocalic d) which 
he finds generally ignored in Per Abbat’s four- 
teenth century notation. 

The Vocabulary announced by the title is to 
appear later and will doubtless be etymological 
in its nature. The study before us is in two 
parts, of which the first, covering 136 pages, is 
devoted to a criticism of the text, while the 
second, extending over 284 pages, discusses 
minutely matters of phonology, morphology and 
syntax. 

The First Part opens with an account of the 
fortunes of the unique manuscript of the Cantar, 
as traceable since Ulibarri had it in hand and 
copied it in the sixteenth century, and then pro- 
ceeds to discuss its date, its present aspect and its 
probable affiliations. No new fact of striking 
importance is brought forward here, but some 
interesting views are expressed. The manuscript 
is certainly of the fourteenth century and in the 
sixteenth it suffered greatly from the reagents 
that were applied to it. The date in the explicit 
of Per Abbat, already made clear in Menéndez 
Pidal’s edition of the poem, is to be interpreted 
as 1307, and the manuscript thus dated ‘‘derives, 
through an uninterrupted series of copies, from 
the original written about the year 1140”’ (page 
33). But this series Menéndez Pidal deems a 
brief one : the retention by Per Abbat of many 
archaisms of language inclines him to believe that 
only two copies intervened between the original 
and the extant fourteenth century document. On 
this supposition, the archeological value of this 
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latter is very great and to his mind is all the 
greater because in none of the copies ‘‘ was there 
manifested the slightest attempt at a poetical re- 
casting’’ (page 33) of the work. Perhaps this 
is going too far, but at any rate Menéndez Pidal 
is consistent in his attitude. He does not any- 
where admit any theory of a recasting, and hence 
his reactionary views as to the versification of the 
poem. Quite contrary to his belief is the idea 
not yet wholly invalidated by him, that a redactor 
did try his hand on the poem, and with disastrous 
effect, seeking to convert its original heroic verses 
of octosyllabic hemistichs (8 + 8) into the alex- 
andrines current in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, succeeding upon occasion, but again 
failing to disturb the primitive form or mangling 
it and leaving only metrical debris behind him. 
Cornu’s theory of oral transmission is disproved, 
at least for Per Abbat’s copy, as Menéndez Pidal 
rightly points out, by the existence in it of errata 
which cannot be due to poor hearing on the part 
of the scribe but resulted rather from a wrong in- 
terpretation by him of contractions in a manu- 
script which he had before him ; thus it is that 
he rendered atieza by atineza instead of Atienza 
and Deia by Deyna instead of Denia. It is fur- 
ther disproved by the lacunz and dislocations in 
the text and by poor rhymes, all explicable only 
ov the basis of intervening written copies. On the 
whole this is good doctrine. 

For fixing the date of the composition of the 
poem at about 1140, Menéndez Pidal thinks that 
we possess sufficient evidence in the reference 
which it makes to the ‘‘good Emperor,’’ in the 
allusions contained in the Poema de Almeria, and 
in the general linguistic conditions of the Cantar 
itself. He is probably correct in asserting that 
already in 1140 it could have had the prayer of 
Jimena with its mention of the names of the 
Magi, for Hartmann’s contention, apropos of the 
Auto de los Reyes Magos, that these names were 
not generally diffused in the west until near the 
end of the twelfth century can hardly be main- 
tained. On grounds furnished by the names it is 
not necessary, then, to regard the prayer as an 
interpolation. 

The larger proportion of the pages in the First 
Part is given up to a consideration of matters of 
much importance in connection with the emenda- 
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tory processes applicable to the text. The home 
of the poet, his ideas of metre and assonance, and 
the relation of the poem to the chronicles which 
tell the story of the Cid are subjects discussed here 
very fully and clearly, and even though, in so far 
as the metre and features of the assonance are con- 
cerned, Menéndez Pidal’s arguments will hardly 
carry conviction to all, the thoroughness and the 
lucidity of his method must be admired. Certain 
of the matters treated in this part of the book had 
already been considered by A. Coester in his dis- 
sertation Compression in the Poema del Cid (Revue 
Hispanique, vol. xv), but this was not accessible 
to Menéndez Pidal when he was preparing his 
pages for the press. In some particulars, as, for 
example, in limiting the possibilities of assonance 
as practised by the poet, they agree; with regard 
to a subject of undeniable importance they appear 
to differ, for while Coester considers the extant 
Cantar as representing a compression of earlier 
poetic material, Menéndez Pidal seems to be com- 
mitted to the opinion that that Cantar is substan- 
tially the original epic on the Cid. However, in 
the forthcoming volume of his work, the latter will 
take up the theory put forth by Coester. 

It is by means of a geographical study made 
possible by the various itineraries described in the 
poem that Menéndez Pidal endeavors to fix the 
precise region to which the poet belonged and to 
eliminate all theories as to Asturian or other dia- 
lect origin. Beer’s opinion that the author of the 
extant form of the poem wrote in the monastery 
of San Pedro de Cardefia obtains no credence 
from him, for he finds that the author, or juglar, 
has relatively little direct acquaintance with that 
monastery or its history during the time of the 
Cid. On the contrary, the author, or juglar, is 
acquainted at first hand only with the region along 
the Duero, between San Esteban and Navapalos, 
and ‘‘no prueba conocer al pormenor sino la 
media jornada de camino que hay de Medina a 
Luzén’’ (p. 68). Moreover, San Esteban and 
Medinaceli are the centre of the chief action of the 
poem. This matter of localization had already 
been worked out in part by Fitzmaurice-Kelly in 
his History of Spanish Literature, but Menéndez 
Pidal’s fuller statement of the situation may be 
quoted here : 


‘‘We see clearly,’’ he says (pp. 71-2), ‘‘ that 
the juglar divides his affections and his recollec- 
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tions between Medinaceli and San Esteban de 
Gormaz, two districts rather close together, and 
the only ones which he describes to us with 
topographical detail. The local tradition of San 
Esteban gave him the fundamental episode of the 
Cantar. The chief theme of whick the juglar was 
thinking constantly while writing his work was, 
as Wolf observed, the marriage of the daughters of 
the Cid (v. 282, 825, 1373-77, 1385-92, 1650, 
1768, 1879, 2275, 2496), the affront put upon 
them and the vengeance therefor (3715-22); all 
interest is concentrated on the event which takes 
place in the oak-grove of Corpes, near San Este- 
ban, an event of merely local fame, without real 
significance in the life of the Cid.... On the 
other hand, the great deeds of the Campeador ap- 
pear to be forgotten or elicit from the poet only a 
very secondary attention. Of the chief feat of 
arms of the Cid, the conquest of Valencia, the 
juglar gives proof of but little knowledge ; he 
even thinks that the taking of Murviedro pre- 
ceded that of Valencia. ... Then, too, upon the 
narrative of the taking and abandoning of two 
towns such as Castején and Alcocer, which, be- 
cause of their insignificance, do not figure at all 
in the history of the Cid, there are expended 450 
verses, simply because these two points are found 
within the district known to the poet, being situated 
on the one side and the otherof Medinaceli. Thus, 
the Cantar de Mio Cid has a markedly local char- 
acter... . Medina figures in the Gest of the Cid 
solely because of the poet’s particular affection for 
it ; San Esteban does so of its own right. This 
allows us to suppose that the juglar was of the 
region of Medina, perhaps of the so renowned 
Valle de Arbujuelo.... Be this as it may, the 
Cantar was written in the present province of 
Soria, in the extreme south-east of what is now 
called Castile.’’ 


As this territory was under Aragonese domina- 
tion for part of the twelfth century, the question 
may suggest itself, as to whether the language of 
the poem shows any Aragonisms. Menéndez Pidal 
finds no certain indications of any, being reluctant 
to interpret as Aragonese the sporadic forms 
rreyal, empleye, firgades, etc. As to rreyal we may 
say that it probably shows the influence of rey; 
regalem should have given regal, but instead there 
was produced through analogy reyal, whence, with 
the usual absorption of medial y after e (cf. -idiare 
> -ear, sedeam > sea, etc.) real. Asa conclusion 
to his investigation respecting the home of the 
poem, Menéndez Pidal makes a statement of pro- 
nounced interest to all who would restore the work 
to a supposedly primitive form. His words are 
‘*the study of the localization of the Cantar... 
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can give us very little margin, or none at all, for 
deductions based only on the dialect of the primi- 
tive poet, and we believe that we should reject all 
such systems as that employed by J. Cornu in his 
Verbesserungsvorschlage zum Poema del Cid’ (p. 
76). To this we give a partial assent, but it is 
meet to remark that a restoration of the text in 
accordance with the theory of an original metre 
consisting of double romance verses is not de- 
pendent upon matters of dialect. 

But this very theory Menéndez Pidal, after 
having accepted it for several years, now rejects, 
displaying the reactionary tendency to which we 
alluded further back, and argues that in its first 
form the poem was unmetrical, despite the fact 
that it still shows a large number of true romance 
verses in its half-lines and has an even larger 
number of good alexandrines. He admits that 
the romance hemistich is the form of versification 
tn the Rodrigo, in the rhymed portions of the 
Cronica particular del Cid, in the fragments of 
the poem on the Infantes de Lara, and in the 
early historical ballads, and that it is rational to 
suppose it to have been the form adopted by the 
poet of the Poema del Cid. Yet Menéndez Pidal 
discards a theory resting on grounds of antecedent 
probability as strong as these, largely because he 
does not think that scribes, in making the succes- 
sive copies resulting in the unique manuscript pre- 
served to us, could have garbled the document 
into its present condition showing hemistichs of 5, 
6 and 9 syllables as well as those of 7 and 8. If 
Menéndez Pidal is right, he must admit that the 
poet was a most uncouth workman, and, in truth, 
he does seem inclined to regard him as a mere 
minstrel, a juglar, with little knowledge of the 
leading historical facts of the Cid’s active life and 
interested mainly in the perpetuation of a certain 
local legend appertaining to the Cid’s daughters. 
Much may be said for this point of view, yet we 
find it difficult to conceive of a twelfth century 
minstrel able to construct a poem revealing so 
many elements of conscious artistry as the Poema 
del Cid displays, who was still in so elemental a 
state of mind with regard to metrics. It is to be 
remembered, too, that the Poema del Cid is hardly 
the first in the series of Old Spanish epic poems 
once existing. There is little 2 priort reason for 
supposing it poetically primitive, even though we 
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put it in a class entirely apart from the clerkly 
Auto de los Reyes Magos, which is almost contem- 
poraneous with it and exhibits a highly developed 
metrical structure. At least for the present we 
prefer to abide by the belief that the deplorable 
state of the poem with respect to its metrics is to 
be charged to the account of a redactor who 
deliberately sought to replace the original octo- 
syllabic hemistichs by half-alexandrines and met 
with but indifferent success. After all, Menéndez 
Pidal would seem to be in a state of scientific 
uncertainty as to this whole subject : this, at any 
rate, we feel prompted to infer from the following 
remark : 


‘« What is certain,’ he says (p. 101), ‘‘is that 
there is still an abyss between the metre of the 
Cantar de Mio Cid and that of the romances. 
Aside from the metrical inequality of the Cantar, 
the fundamental verse is of 7 + 7 syllables, now 
with a syllable lacking (naturally in the first 
hemistich : 6+ 7) and now with one in excess 
(naturally in the second hemistich: 7+ 8). A 
simple tendency toward normalization could have 
given as a result a single verse of 7+ 7. It re- 
mains, then, to explain why in the Rodrigo and 
the Cantar de los Infantes de Lara, the octo- 
syllabic principle is already predominant, and in 
the romances becomes regular. Perhaps it was 
always the basis of the popular poetry, and only 
at a given period, which was that of the Cid, 
under the influence of the two French epic 
metres, 5-+ 7 and 7 + 7, did there come and im- 
pose itself the heptasyllabic basis, which was aban- 
doned as soon as that French influence weakened.’’ 


As a logical result of his arguments, he must 
conclude that ‘‘in consequence of the metrical 
irregularity of the Cantar de Mio Cid. . . the 
metre is of little utility in the way of suggesting 
textual corrections.’ We frankly confess that 
we are still of a different opinion ; we do not fol- 
low Cornu in all his methods of reconstruction of 
the poem, but we still consider the octosyllabic 
hemistich as a plausible basis of emendatory sug- 
gestion. The assonance Menéndez Pidal deems 
quite useful in this connection ; for in the rhymes 
he discovered (page 103) ‘‘ certain fixed princi- 
ples to which the poet adhered ’’; and the reason 
for this difference is, he assumes, that ‘‘in the 
development of the Castilian epic verse assonance 
was regularized much earlier than metre ; asso- 
nance was from the beginning the essential artistic 
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element, while metre imposed itself only slowly 
and unconsciously.’’ This is a view which hardly 
accords with the history of metre and rhyme as 
developed through the Middle Ages, both in 
Latin—and let us remember what hymnology 
shows us here—and in the vernacular, and it is 
not to be admitted too readily for Spanish, in 
which we have preserved in complete poetic shape 
so slight a proportion of the early epic. 

‘The details of Menéndez Pidal’s exhaustive 
examination of the metrical and assonantal status 
of the poem we cannot stay to discuss here. We 
agree with most of the principles which he de- 
duces, and, in particular, we think that he is 
right in banishing from oxytonic 4, 6, ¢ asso- 
nances all concomitances except those in unac- 
cented e and 7. Like Coester, he dismisses as 
unlikely a number of other concomitances which 
were admitted by Restori, Milé, Lidforss and 
Dozy. A notable outcome of the whole investi- 
gation of the versification of the poem is that 
(page 123) ‘‘it does not contradict the absolute 
unity of composition which in its three parts [the 
Exile of the Cid, the Wedding of his Daughters, 
and the Outrage in the Oak-Grove of Corpes] 
there is revealed in the subject matter, in the 
personages and in the geography.”’ 


(To be continued. ) 


J. D. M. Forp. 
Harvard University. 


LESSINGIANA. 


MenRrinG, Die Lessing-Legende. 2. Aufl. Stutt- 
gart, 1906. xxxii + 426 pp. 


Orro Ernst, Lessing. Berlin and Leipzig, no 
date (Die Dichtung, xxxv). 79 pp. 


These two books, apparently so different at first 
sight, are really members of the same great family. 
Each has a thesis to prove and each takes one 
small part of Lessing and develops that into a 
book to prove it. It makes no difference with 
this kind of book whether the author be friendly 
to the great man whom he needs for laboratory 
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purposes or not. In the present instances it hap- 
pens that both are ardent admirers of Lessing. 

Mehring’s book is frankly tendentitious and 
iconoclastic. It is socialistic in tone and in its 
negativ criticism attempts to destroy the ‘‘ bour- 
geoise’’ legend which has, according to Mehring, 
grown up around Lessing. He is not the ardent 
filosemite, not a seeker after Prussian favors, 
and has no part in the universal adulation of the 
house of Hohenzollern. He is rather at the oppo- 
site pole, is pure Saxon (not Slav !) in education, 
feeling and interest; he owes nothing to Berlin, 
to the French circle at the court of Frederick the 
Great and above all, nothing to the inspiration of 
a national feeling aroused by Hohenzollern prow- 
ess in the Seven Years’ War. In attempting to 
break up this notion, Mehring also finds it neces- 
sary to combat the idea that the house of Hohen- 
zollern and Prussia have any permanent value in 
German history. He also attempts to dissipate 
the halo that surrounds Frederick the Great, 
whose so-called liberal pronunciamentos on the 
freedom of the press, etc., Mehring regards as 
mere diplomatic tricks or shams of one sort or 
another ; in reality, Frederick far from being a 
liberal co-worker with Lessing in the progress of 
the nation upward, was a narrow, eighteenth cen- 
tury despot, the vassal in turn of France, Russia 
and England. The so-called age of Frederick 
owes nothing to him, even in the way of spur or 
example. 

Whatever truth or novelty there may be in 
the book, it contains many interesting sugges- 
tions and proves many of its individual points 
as far as the layman is concerned. The author, 
who for a number of years was connected with 
Die Neue Zeit, knows how to present his case 
vividly, even drastically, and even the continued 


vituperation of Scherer and his school (Erich | 


Schmidt, Sauer) does not make the work less 
interesting or less worth reading. There is, more- 
over, one fruitful idea at the basis of all the 
polemics and that is the relation of social and 
economic conditions to literary output. But here 
lies also the weakness of the book, for the author 
sees all history only from the socialistic stand- 
point and will not grant any other point of view 
a right to existence. This one-sidedness blinds 
him to the esthetic side of literature ; the prodesse 
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has supplanted the delectare and moreover the 
relations of the subjectivity of the author to his 
creativ work, the delight in creation and the 
relief after the pains are over are left entirely out 
of the discussion. Finally, the attempt to see in 
Lessing only the forerunner of modern Socialism 
is narrow and unscientific. It would be quite as 
senseless to deny him all bredth of vision and 
all democracy of hart. 

The very external form of Otto Ernst’s book is 
symbolic of its contents. Its fine leather binding, 
its delicate end-papers, its clear type and its ac- 
ceptable if not novel illustrations, make a direct 
esthetic appeal. But the picture that is drawn 
is one that Lessing himself would never recognize 
and the tone of the book is not the Lessing tone. 
Ernst starts from the idea that Lessing is a poet 
and not a retorician and illustrates by examples 
of the effect of Lessing’s three great dramas upon 
himself. In the case of Minna he uses the old 
device of regarding Minna as a real person with 
whom he is in love and who gives him the mitten. 
This highly subjectiv treatment, with its direct 
appeal to the emotions and its occasional dithy- 
rambics is quite as one-sided as Mehring’s work 
and its polemics against pessimism and naturalism, 
if polite, are none the less vehement. The weak- 
ness of Ernst’s treatment lies in the fact that 
while he predicates the subjectiv cause as primal 
and the objectiv effect as secondary and incidental, 
he fails to develop this for Lessing. But Ernst 
sees and feels as a poet and a certain exuberant 
naiveté carries the work along. His book is a 
good bit of evidence of the abiding power of 
Lessing as a dramatist. 

G. H. Danton. 

Stanford University, Cal. 


SCANDINAVIAN STUDIES. 


A History of Scandinavian Studies in American 
Universities. With a Bibliography. By GEorGE 
T. From, Ph. D., Iowa City, Iowa, 1907. 
66 pp. (Iowa Studies in Language and Liter- 
ature, No. 2.) 


Professor Flom has here set forth the results of 
a patient investigation of the past and present 
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condition of the study of the Scandinavian lan- 
guages and literatures in American colleges and 
universities. This was a task well worth under- 
taking for several reasons. The information 
gathered in these few score pages has frequently 
been sought for in vain by students and others 
interested in the field of Northern belles-lettres. 
Even with an extensive collection of college cata- 
logues and programmes at hand the data to be 
gleaned has hitherto been but meagre, and it has 
seldom been satisfactory on such points as the 
character and extent of the instruction given, the 
texts most commonly used in introductory courses, 
and the authors studied in advanced or intensive 
work. Professor Flom’s paper gives us_ the 
needed information on all these matters, and on 
others equally interesting. 

It is just a half century since a course in one of 
the Northern languages was first announced in an 
American college catalogue, viz., in that of New 
York University in 1858. But as the arrange- 
ment was only temporary and little or nothing 
resulted from it, a passing reference to it will 
suffice. The real beginning of the study of the 
Scandinavian languages in this country seems to 
date from their simultaneous introduction into 
the curricula of the University of Wisconsin and 
Cornell University in 1869. Professor R. B. 
Anderson was the pioneer instructor at Wisconsin 
and Professor Willard Fiske at Cornell. Colum- 
bia University followed in 1880-81, Professor C. 
Sprague Smith giving a course in Danish that 
year. At Harvard the first encouragement of 
the study of Old Norse came from Professor 
Francis J. Child, who was also thoroughly at 
home in the modern Danish and Swedish. But 
the first formal course in Icelandic was given in 
1888 by Professor Eugene H. Babbitt to a class 
of ten students. Norwegian was introduced in 
1899. 

At the present time about one hundred courses 
are being offered in twenty-nine of our higher 
institutions of learning. Of the latter, ten are 
in the East, sixteen in the Central States, and 
three on the Pacific Coast. In the South no 
institution has permanently introduced the sub- 
ject, and it has actually been taught in only one. 

The literary side of Old Norse has been em- 
phasized at Harvard, Yale, and Wisconsin, and 
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in the advanced courses at Columbia and Iowa 
Universities. At Bryn Mawr, Chicago, Cornell, 
University of Pennsylvania, and Western Reserve 
the philological aspect has received most atten- 
tion. Of the modern languages, Norwegian is 
most generally studied, and the writings of 
Bjérnson and Ibsen are the texts most frequently 
read. Wisconsin is the only institution which 
offers instruction in the Landsmaal and its liter- 
ature. The Swedish language and literature is 
taught in only about one-half of the twenty-nine 
institutions. Danish literature is naturally studied 
in connection with the Norwegian. The general 
relation of the latter to the Danish is much like 
that which American literature bears to English 
down to the time of the Revolution, except that 
some of the greatest names in Danish literature 
of the eighteenth century are those of writers of 
Norwegian birth. From the medieval period 
until 1814 their literature is a common one, 
since the language of the educated and official 
classes in Norway was wholly Danish. Modern 
Norwegian literature proper begins with the 
political separation of Norway from Denmark in 
1814. The two literatures are therefore neces- 
sarily studied together if a survey of the early 
period is included in the course. 

In summing up the present needs of students, 
Professor Flom rightly considers the following as 
the most important: (1) Suitable English gram- 
mars of both the Old Norse and the modern lan- 
guages, and (2) annotated texts of the chief 
works or most representative writings of the classic 
authors in the Northern literatures. Our equip- 
ment in these respects is indeed slight and inade- 
quate. It will not do to say that our wants are 
already supplied to an extent sufficient for the 
demand, and, if more is required, there are Ger- 
man text-books in plenty. It is entirely con- 
ceivable that a serious, earnest student may not 
know German, and yet wish to learn to read the 
sagas in their original Icelandic and the dramas 
of Holberg and Ibsen in their native Danish and 
Norwegian dress. 

Of the books at present accessible, Groth’s and 
Sargent’s grammars of the modern Dano-Nor- 
wegian are by no means the definitive works for 
American use: Olson’s Norwegian Grammar and 
Reader and Carlson’s Swedish Grammar and 
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work of a first year course. For Icelandic, surely 
something is needed to replace Sweet’s Primer. 
A translation of Kahle’s Altislindisches Elemen- 
tarbuch would be infinitely better than anything 
we have now in English. And a few short Ice- 
landic texts edited after the manner of Ranisch’s 
excellent Eddalieder in the Sammlung Géschen 
would be of the greatest service to student and 
teacher alike. Of edited texts of modern authors 
all that we have as yet are Professor Flom’s edi- 
tion of Bjérnson’s Synnove Solbakken (1905) and 
Professor Olson’s edition of Ibsen’s Brand (1908). 
The former was the first Norwegian text edited 
for college use, although the language had been 
taught in several of our colleges for nearly two 
decades. 

The Bibliography comprises some four hundred 
and fifty titles arranged chronologically, the first 
one being an article on Tegner’s Frithiof Saga, by 
H. W. Longfellow, in the North American Review 
for July, 1837. They include individual books 
on Scandinavian literature, language, history, etc., 
articles in general and literary periodicals, con- 
tributions and reviews in the leading philological 
journals, similar articles in Norwegian and Swedish 
journals published in this country, doctor’s disser- 
tations, and translations of the works of Scan- 
dinavian writers. 

The following additions might perhaps be 
included in a future reprinting : 

1828. Scandinavian Literature. (In The Amer- 
ican Quarterly Review, Phila., 1828, v. 3, pp, 
481-490). This was an appreciative review of 
Rask’s editions of the Eddas. 

1841. Baird, Robert. Literature and education 
in the Scandinavian countries. (In The American 
Quarterly Register, Boston, 1841, v. 14, pp. 59- 
67, 119-128.) 

1845. Holberg, L. Niels Klim’s Journey under 
ground ; translated by John Gierlow, with a sketch 
of the author’s life. Boston, 1845, xrx, 190 pp. 


1846. Oehlenschliger, A. Corregio : a tragedy, 
etc... . Translated from the German [by Mrs. 
Eliza B. Lee]. Boston, 1846, xxxrx, 303 pp. 

1847. Gierlow, J. Elements of the Danish and 
Swedish languages. Cambridge, [Mass.] 1847, 
iv, 70, 50 pp. 

These American editions might also be noted : 
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1850. Hertz, H. King René’s daughter: a 
Danish lyrical drama. Translated by Theodore 
Martin. Boston, 1850, 4, 47 pp. 

1868. Bremer, F. Homes of the New World. 
New York, 1868, 2 v. 

It is hoped that a way may be found for re- 
printing a revised edition of this useful study, for 
its typographical errors are distressingly numerous. 
Professor Flom has doubtless been the unwilling 
victim of an unusually ill-equipped printing firm. 


W. N. C. Cartron. 
Trinity College Library, Hartford, Conn. 


THE DRAMA. 


Das Moderne Drama von Rospert F. ARNOLD, 
a. o. Professor an der Universitit Wien. 
Straszburg, Verlag von Karl J. Triibner, 1908. 
Pp. x and 388. 


The twentieth of October of this year (1908) 
marks the nineteenth anniversary of the birth of 
the New German Drama. However brief its 
span of life, many have been the histories and 
critiques of this, the most important type of 
literary form. But all of them, almost without 
exception, are ill-suited to the needs of the serious 
student of the modern drama: their authors 
either presuppose too much knowledge of the 
subject on the part of the reader, or, more 
usually, give partial, often distorted views of the 
men or books under discussion, or lastly fail to 
make even mention of similar movements of 
thought in other fields of human endeavor or in 
foreign countries. Therefore the book before us, 
written in a scientific spirit and given previously 
as lectures before the Vienna University Exten- 
sion and then at the University of Vienna, and 
meeting, doubtless, the needs of those students, is 
especially welcome at this time. 

Professor Arnold did not aim, as the preface 
informs us, at completeness of names, titles and 
dates, but rather at true proportion and perspec- 
tive. Nevertheless, so many of them were intro- 
duced, especially because of the very full treat- 
ment of the German drama of to-day, that it was 
deemed advisable (fortunately!) to append in- 
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dexes of persons and dramas. The value of the 
book would have been further enhanced, however, 
if a table of contents had been inserted. Owing 
to this (one is inclined to say inexcusable) omis- 
sion, it will surely not be inopportune to give a 
brief analysis of the twelve chapters or lectures of 
this in other respects carefully planned work. 

The first lecture, then, discusses succinctly the 
history during the nineteenth century of the 
theater, its competitors, dramatic criticism, and 
the social and economic position of the actors. 
The second offers a résumé of the dramatic activity 
of the Romantic School and Young Germany 
(1800-1848). Inthe third lecture the work of 
the three great dramatists, Hebbel, Ludwig and 
Richard Wagner, who until recently were under- 
estimated or slighted in dramatic criticism, is ade- 
quately treated (1848-70). The low ebb in the 
German drama which followed upon the close of 
the Franco-Prussian War and the consequent 
multitudinous importations of French plays, the 
three foremost playwrights of this period (1870- — 
85), Wilbrandt, Wildenbruch and Anzengruber, 
the Schiller and Grillparzer prizes, the ‘‘ Meinin- 
ger’’ and Bayreuth performances—all these the 
fourth lecture deals with. The fifth speaks of the 
political, economic, scientific and artistic rise of 
Germany since 1870, while the sixth, seventh and 
eighth discuss respectively the drama in France, 
Spain, Russia, etc., in northern countries (Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Holland), and the Sym- 
bolistic or New Romantic Drama outside of 
Germany (Maeterlinck, d’ Annunzio, and others). 

After this survey of the dramatic situation in 
foreign countries, the author turns to Germany 
and Austria, and particularly the three centers, 
Berlin, Munich and Vienna, the hotbeds of the 
literary revolution of the eighties. He carefully 
and impartially estimates what each group of 
leaders contributed to this all-important move- 
ment, especially by dint of their manifestoes and 
original productions in such magazines as the 
Gesellschaft, Zukunft, ete. 

The tenth lecture is devoted to an admirable 
discussion of the ‘‘ Freie Biihne”’’ of Berlin, to 
Hauptmann and Sudermann and their forerun- 
ners, Schlaf and Holz. Professor Arnold believes 
that the author of Und Pippa tanzt bears promise 
of still greater achievements in the future, despite 
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occasional failures in the past, while Sudermann’s 
power is already well-nigh exhausted. Other 
dramatists, such as the North Germans Halbe, 
Hartleben, Hirschfeld, Wedekind, the Austrians 
Bahr, Schnitzler, Brunner, Schénherr, are tersely 
characterized in the eleventh lecture, which also 
analyzes the milieu and subject matter of the 
drama for the past decade or two. The chapter 
closes with an explanation of ‘‘ Heimatkunst’’ as 
advocated by Bartels and Lienhard, anda brief sur- 
vey of the more or less successful dialectic drama. 

The twelfth lecture, finally, perhaps the most 
stimulating and helpful of all, may bear the head- 
ing ‘‘The New Romanticism.’’ The lyrists, 
Bierbaum, Dehmel, Stefan George, and the his- 
toric drama, the themes of which are drawn under 
the influence of Nietzsche, from the Orient, Hel- 
las, the Renaissance and Reformation, and the 
French Revolution, are considered as well as the 
Romantic Drama, introduced by Fulda’s ‘‘ Talis- 
man’’ and ably represented by the productions of 


Elsa Bernstein (pseud. Ernst Rosmer), Hofmanns- 


thal and Vollmoeller. Whatever may be the 
fate of the German drama in the twentieth cen- 
tury, says Professor Arnold, this much we make 
bold to assert : it is not facing another decline. 
It must be freed, however, from the trammels of 
pernicious newspaper criticism and from the 
desire, on the part of the playwright, for gain 
and popularity, before the great dramatist of the 
age can arise. Such a one will take as the 
measure of his efforts only the ideal hovering 
before him and its immanent laws. 

A word, in conclusion, regarding the thirty 
pages of bibliography. Although the author did 
not purpose compiling a complete list of reference 
books, yet he included all important works, even 
pamphlets and magazine articles, bearing on each 
chapter, with occasional comments to indicate 
their scope or value. Of especial interest is the 
rather full bibliography of nearly all the leading 
German theaters. This feature of the book will 
be appreciated not only by the general student 
but also the specialist. 

Because Das Moderne Drama is so well organ- 
ized, it can be recommended without hesitation to 
those who are drifting compassless on the sea of 
the modern drama. 

Max Barr. 


North Dakota Agricultural College. 
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MEDIEVAL ALLEGORY. 


The Four Daughters of God: A Study of the Ver- 
sions of this Allegory with especial reference to 
those in Latin, French, and English. <A Dis- 
sertation Presented to the Faculty of Bryn 
Mawr College for the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy by Horr Traver, 1907. Phila- 
delphia : The John C. Winston Co., 1907. 165 
pp., with bibliography and chart exhibiting the 
relationship of versions discust. 


This dissertation has first of all the merit of 
really entering new territory. The favorite plots 
of medieval narrators have been studied with great 
diligence by literary genealogists, with the curious 
omission of one group,—the religious allegories. 
The fables and the stories employed by Chaucer 
and Marie de France have been exhaustively 
mapt and charted; but the great allegorical 
forms of the age of allegory, except for a few im- 
perfect and fragmentary comparative studies, have 
hitherto been neglected. Yet these plots were at 
least as popular with medieval narrators; and 
they are capable, too, of receiving definition quite 
as precise and yielding genealogies quite as articu- 
late. The allegory here selected is one of the 
slightest, forming essentially but a single scene 
with the content of a single verse of the psalter ; 
and here if anywhere it might seem impossible to 
determine anything like a system of relationships. 
But the little scene proves, on the contrary, 
capable of remarkable expansion and modification 
—not only making itself at home in diverse lit- 
erary forms, both of prose and poetry, but also 
variously modifying its very spirit. Now it 
appears as a peg on which to hang endless wire- 
drawn theological argument, now as a feudal ro- 
mance, now as an elaborate medieval trial, now as 
a long allegorical epic, at one time a completed 
drama in itself, at another a framework supplying 
introduction, links, and conclusion for a dramatic 
cycle. Relationships are found to be comparatively 
easy to fix ; andonly occasionally, when the version 
is exceedingly abbreviated or especially original, 
is Miss Traver compelled to confess inability to 
find at least an approximate source. 

In all over fifty different versions are compared, 
chiefly, as the title indicates, in Latin, French, 
and English, with a few closely involved versions 
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in Dutch. They are found distributed over six 
centuries of extraordinary popularity, from the 
origin of the allegory in the Jewish Midrash, not 
later than the tenth century, down to its latest 
literary use by Giles Fletcher in the seventeenth. 
Landmarks in this history are found in the ver- 
sions of Hugo of St. Victor and Bernard of Clair- 
vaux in the twelfth century, Robert Grosseteste 
and Jacob van Maerlant in the thirteenth, and 
Cardinal Bonaventura of Padua and Guillaume 
de Deguilleville in the fourteenth. Taken by Hugo 
from its Jewish source and removed in setting 
from the heavenly council preceding the creation 
to the council preceding the redemption, the alle- 
gory was recast and more completely Christian. 
ized by Bernard. Grosseteste, in the Chasteau 
ad’ Amour removed it from the heavenly to an 
earthly court and transformed it into a feudal 
romance. Bonaventura, in the influential Medi- 
tationes Vitae Christi, went back to Bernard, but 
supplied a new introduction and fresh arguments. 
The Dutch versions, beginning with Maerlant’s 
Merlijn, fused with the allegory of the four graces 
the equally ancient allegory of a struggle between 
good and evil powers for man’s soul. This con- 
flict between good and evil was further expanded 
by Deguilleville, after the manner of the Roman 
de la Rose, in his three-fold romance of the soul’s 
history, in which he twice inserted the allegory of 
the graces, once with an important modification. 

Almost all the other versions are found to be 
groupt around these six. The earliest in English, 
the Vices and Virtues (dated about 1200), is per- 
haps dependent on Bernard, as is certainly Lyd- 
gate’s Life of Our Lady in the fifteenth century. 
From the Chasteau d’ Amour are traceable of 
course its English translation the Cursor Mundi, 
several versions in French romances of the thir- 
teenth century, the Gesta Romanorum, and indi- 
rectly thru the Gesta the French moralities. 
From the Meditationes of Bonaventura come its 
English translation by Nicholas Love in the 
Speculum Vitae Christi in 1410, the version in 
the contemporary Vita Christi of Ludolphus, 
which appears in paraphrase in the fifteenth cen- 
tury Passioun of Christ of Walter Kennedy, and 
indirectly the English moralities. The Devil 
motive, first appearing in the thirteenth century 
Merlijn (tho Miss Traver gives reasons to believe 
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that Maerlant was following an older source now 
lost) appears again during the next hundred years 
in Italian, French, and Dutch poems, and receives 
its most popular form in the Processus Belial of 
Jacopo da Theramo in 1381. Upon Theramo 
depends the treatment as found in a Provencal 
mystery cycle. The novel form given the alle- 
gory by Deguilleville serves as model for the 
French Passion Play of Mercadé in the early 
fifteenth century, and fifty years later for that of 
Greban. From Greban’s Mystire de la Passion, 
with in some cases ‘‘contaminating’’ influence 
from Bonaventura, come the versions of the other 
French mysteries. Lastly, we consider certain 
versions handled with much originality and for 
that reason difficult or impossible to assign to any 
definite source: such are those found in Piers 
Plowman, in the Court of Sapience, which Miss 
Traver pronounces one of the most charming ver- 
sions of the allegory, in the Marian morality 
Respublica, and in Giles Fletcher’s Christ’s 
Victory. 

It is interesting to find the allegory connected 
also with the names of Shakspere and Milton. 
Johnson reports two plans left by Milton for a 
‘‘Tragedy or Mystery’’ on this theme, one of 
which suggests the original Midrash form, the 
other the traditional form. The connection with 
Shakspere is more doubtful. It consists in cer- 
tain similarities between the trial scene in the 
Merchant of Venice and the ‘‘Proces’’ in Gre- 
ban’s mystery. In both there is the same prob- 
lem at bottom—how to reconcile the claims of 
justice and merey—and there are some striking 
special parallels in the development of the two 
scenes. Miss Traver concludes that, altho it is 
impossible in the present state of our knowledge 
of the sources of the Merchant of Venice to explain 
these similarities with the fifteenth century mys- 
tery, they are too striking to be dismist as mere 
coincidences. 

Perhaps the most valuable discoveries of the 
study are in connection with the English morali- 
ties. The two versions found in the Salutation 
and Conception play of the so-called Coventry 
cycle and in the Castle of Perseverance, tho inde- 
pendent of each other, are shown to offer special 
resemblances in structure, and often in phrasing, 
to a version in the fourteenth century prose treat- 
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ise, The Charter of the Abbey of the Holy Ghost, 
ascribed to Richard Rolle of Hampole. As Miss 
Traver makes clear, however, it is improbable 
that either morality version is derived directly 
from the Charter, but likely instead that all three 
follow independently a lost common original dif- 
fering but slightly from the Meditationes of Bona- 
ventura. This lost original may have been dra- 
matic, perhaps a French mystery. 

This comparatively scanty showing made by 
the allegory in the English drama might have 
been bettered by one addition if we had the 
missing second part of the Pride of Life. So Miss 
Traver conjectures from the prolog, in opposition 
to Brandl, who suggests instead that the allegory 
there used was the Debate between Soul and Body.' 
The wording is obscure, but a comparison with the 
corresponding part of the Castle of Perseverance 
prolog,’ where the episode of the four graces is 
similarly advertised as the intervention of ‘‘our 
lofly lady,’’ supports Miss Traver’s view. If it 
were originally used in the Pride of Life, the alle- 
gory would seem to have been similar in type to 
that of the Dutch poems or of Deguilleville. In 
connection with Deguilleville, another of the Eng- 
lish moralities might have been cited for a prob- 
able reminiscence, altho it does not contain the 
allegory itself. Deguilleville’s introduction of the 
character of Sapience to take the role of Christ as 
arbitrator between the four daughters is called by 
Miss Traver his most important modification ; 
and the same identification runs thruout the 
morality Wisdom Who Is Christ. In the Castle 
of Perseverance, on the other hand, the influence 
from Deguilleville which she promises (in a note 
on page 94) to discuss in a later chapter, but 
which she has apparently overlookt, is not obvious. 

It is perhaps ungracious to criticise the study 
on the score of its omissions, since the author 
expressly disclaims completeness, even in the re- 
stricted field of Latin, French, and English. Still 
it is regrettable to find no word of two dramatic 
versions which are remarkable alike for their 
early use of the allegory and for their very early 
adaptation of the dramatic form to an allegorical 


1A, Brandl, Quellen des weltlichen Dramas in England, 
Quellen und Forschungen, LXXxX, p. xviii. 

2 Compare the Pride of Life, 11. 97-112, with the Castle 
of Perseverance, ll. 118-130. 
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theme—the two twelfth century Anglo-French 
moralities by Guillaume Herman and (possibly) 
Stephen Langton. Both are described by Ward 
and by Chambers.* They would seem antecedent 
to any of the versions cited except the two earliest, 
those of Hugo and Bernard ; and they precede 
by considerably over a century the Maestricht 
Plays, which Miss Traver cites (page 78) as the 
earliest appearance of the allegory in the drama. 
Their appearance is indeed probably to be re- 
garded as sporadic, and they could hardly have 
been influential ; but they certainly deserve at- 
tention. Another omission occurs in the treat- 
ment of the Gesta Romanorum. The allegory as 
it appears in the Latin version of the Gesta is 
summarized and its departures from its ancestor, 
the Chasteau d’ Amour, and approaches to its 
descendants, the French moralities, admirably 
analyzed. But nothing is said of the striking 
differences between the Latin and the English 
version of the tale, altho Herrtage’s edition‘ is 
cited. The omission, fortunately, does not in- 
validate Miss Traver’s conclusions, for the English 
version is even closer to Grosseteste than the Latin. 
As a link between the source in Grossteste, how- 
ever, and the diverging Continental version, it 
supplies an interesting confirmation of Oesterley’s 
theory that England was the original home of the 
Gesta Romanorum and the English the earlier 
version. It was also perhaps not without influ- 
ence in the subsequent history of the allegory, for 
a comparison with the Court of Sapience suggests 
that it rather than Grosseteste and rather than 
the Continental version was the immediate model, 
at least of the first part. Finally, on page 158 
Miss Traver has cited a rather remote story from 
the fifteenth century example book Jacob’s Well, 
but has overlookt a story in the same collection 
which is closer on the whole to our allegory.° 
But some omissions, in tracing the history of so 
extraordinarily widespread a form thru a field 
hitherto so ‘ittle explored, were inevitable. Miss 


3 Ward, Hist. of Eng. Dram. Lit., 1, 25, 105; Cham- 
bers. The Medieval Stage, 11, 152. 

*S. Herrtage, The Early English Versions of the Gesta 
Romanorum, E. E. T. 8., ext. ser. xxx, pp. 132-135. 

5 Jacob’s Well, ed. Arthur Brandeis, E. E. T. S., orig. 
ser. CXV, pp. 138-141: ‘‘ Angels and Fiends contending 
for the Rich Man’s Soul.’’ 
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Traver’s dissertation certainly illuminates a terri- 
tory that has too long been left obscure by the 
students of medieval literature, and incidentally 
presents a number of valuable suggestions and 
discoveries. 
Rosert L. Ramsay. 
University of Missouri. 


BEOWULF. 


Beowulf nebst dem Finnsburg-Bruchstiick mit Ein- 
leitung, Glossar und Anmerkungen herausgegeben 
von F. Horrmavusen. I. Teil: Texte und 
Namenverzeichnis. [Alt- und mittelenglische 
Texte herausgegeben von L. Morsbach und F. 
Holthausen. Bd. 3.] Heidelberg: Carl Win- 
ter’s Universititsbuchhandlung ; New York : 
G. E. Stechert. (1905.) 112 pp. 


The appearance of this edition is an event in 
the annals of Beowulf bibliography. Coming from 
a distinguished Old English scholar and an ac- 
knowledged master of textual criticism, it is fully 
abreast of the progress of Beowulf studies and 
shows a marked advance over its predecessors. 
In contrast with the editions of Heyne-Socin and 
Wyatt, it recognizes to the fullest extent the met- 
rical principles established by Sievers, which call 
for a large number of slight changes. Also in 
other respects it is clearly seen to be absolutely 
free from what has been styled by the editor the 
‘curse of conservatism.’ Yet it contains much 
less of the provisional and speculative element 
than Trautmann’s recension. For while the lat- 
ter apparently is not designed as a text-book and 
certainly is what it claims to be, a ‘ bearbeiteter 
Text,’ Holthausen’s text is primarily meant for 
college use and follows strict business principles, 
which forbid unnecessary and individualistic alter- 
ations. 

Of course, opinions will be found to differ in 
many cases as to the necessity of an emendation. 
Personally I am in favor of a more cautious treat- 
ment of the transmitted text. As a number of 
instances in which I am bound to disagree with 
Holthausen, have been discussed in my papers 
published within the past year in Mod. Phil., 
Mod. Lang. Notes, Anglia, H. Archiv, I trust I 
shall be excused from going over the same 
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ground again. I should like, however, to express 
in this place a doubt as to the advisability of 
assuming a gap of (at least) two half-lines in so 
many places as Holthausen has done.’ It is true, 
some words may very well have dropped out after 
ll. 935, 1106, 1174, but most of the other pas- 
sages involved seem to me to admit of a reasonable 
interpretation without drastic measures. As an 
instance (of a debatable character) I mention 
1], 1981: geond side reced Heredes dohtor. 
There seems to me greater risk in assuming a 
lacuna than in regarding side (cf. geond fet 
side sel, Andr. 762), which is added above the 
line (‘‘in the same hand I think, but with 
another ink’’ Zupitza) as a wrong insertion in 
place of heal or héa (Sievers, Beitr., x, 313) ; 
ef. hand for mund 965, hild for lind 1073. 
Moreover, Heretes dohtor | lufode 8a léode need 
not be taken as parenthetical, as lufian may de- 
note ‘manifest one’s love,’ ‘treat kindly’ (H. 
Archiv, crx, 305). 

A good many emendations are original with the 
editor, the majority of them having been previously 
published in various journals, especially in Z. f. 
d, P., xxxvui, 113ff. Nota few are singularly 
ingenious, and several appear either positively 
convincing or distinctly probable. As a splendid 
specimen éame on eaale 1117, may be cited. 

A few casual notes may be subjoined. Line 
1022 ff. Of the two possible punctuations the fol- 
lowing is to be preferred: . . . helm ond byrnan; | 
mére madspumsweord manige gesdwon | beforan 
beorn beran. Cf. Mod. Phil., 11, 244. L. 1032 f. 
The simplest and most satisfactory solution of the 
difficulty would be to write (with Thorpe) meahte, 
with the understanding that the singular Jaf has 
collective force. L. 1302. Why should the ms. 
reading be changed? under heolfre means ‘ cov- 
ered with blood’ (= blidge beadufolme 990); ef. 
HT, Archiv, ctv, 291. L. 2586 ff. I cannot bring 
myself to believe that grundwong should not 
denote the same as eormengrund, ginne grund. 
LI. 25865-88 and 2589-90a express nearly the 
same idea, the former negatively, the latter posi- 
tively. Considering further the contrast between 
wolde and sceolde [ofer] willan, we may venture 
to translate literally : ‘ that was not a ready (will- 


1 Also Trautmann, Bonner Beitr., 177, mentions 
this point. 
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ing) journey (or, course of action) (7. e.) that the 
illustrious son of Ecgéeow was willing to leave the 
earth ; against his will he had to take up his abode 
elsewhere.’ [Cf. Engl. St. xxx1x, 466.] 

A convenient typographical innovation of this 
edition deserves especial mention. Following Biil- 
bring’s suggestion, Holthausen writes the short 
diphthongs as éa, go and the long ones as ea, eo 
and is thus enabled to employ éa and @o for met- 
rical dissyllables, as néan, fléon. But would not 
the distinctions ea, éa (ea), éa; e0, 0 
though by no means perfect, be on the whole 
more satisfactory? (E. g., heard, bréae, geara, 
héan ; eordSe, déop, gedmor, téon.) Finally, atten- 
tion may be called to the interesting Urtext of the 
first fifty-two lines which the editor has attempted 
to reconstruct. 

When the second part—including the Introduc- 
tion, Glossary, and Notes—is completed, students 
of Beowulf willno doubt have every reason to con- 
gratulate themselves on having at their service an 
up-to-date edition both scholarly and practical.’ 


Fr. 
The University of Minnesota. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
CHAUCER AND THE Cleomades. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—In the Publications of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, vol. 23, pp. 557-598, Mr. H. 
8. V. Jones has collected a large amount of folk- 
lore relating to the Cléomadés. In a footnote on 
p. 598, he advances, tho tentatively, the theory 
that the Cléomad?s was one of Chaucer’s models 
for the Squire’s Tale. It seems to me that the 
weight of probability against such a view is far 
greater than Mr. Jones realizes. 

If Chaucer had used the Cléomades it is almost 
certain that he would have carried over into his 
version some passage or, at the very least, a fraze 
from his model. The Cléomades is, according to 
Medieval standards, rather a brilliant poem, an 
acquaintance with which would alrnost certainly 
have left some unmistakable trace of itself in the 


2 Since writing the above—a couple of years ‘Hol- 
thausen’s complete edition has been reviewed by Schiicking, 
Engl. St. xxxix, 94 ff., Lawrence, J. Engl. and Gime. 
Philol. vu, 125 ff., Deutschbein, H. Arch. cxx1, 162 ff. 
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English poem. Now, I have not been able to 
find so much as a fraze in the Squire’s Tale 
that suggests borrowing from the Cléomades. If 
another reader has had a different experience I 
shall be extremely glad to hear from him. But 
until some reader shall point out evidence of the 
kind indicated, it seems to me that we shall not 
advance the solution of the problem by assuming 
the Cléomadés to have been a source. I have 
called attention to this matter on page 212 of my 
Notes on Chaucer, which Mr. Jones seems to have 
ignored. 


Henry Barrert HINcKLeEY. 
Northampton, Mass. 


Hamlet, u, 2. 181-187. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Sirs :— 


‘‘Ham. For if the sun breed maggots in a dead 
dog, being a good (god) kissing carrion— Have 
you a daughter? 

‘Pol. T have, my lord. 

‘‘Ham. Let her not walk i’ the sun: concep- 
tion is a blessing ; but as your daughter may con- 
ceive, —friend, look to ’t.’’ 

Few passages in the play have caused more dis- 
cussion than these lines, and the passage is still 
debatable. I would suggest that when Hamlet 
says, ‘Let her not walk i’ the sun,’ he makes a 
play on the word sun, just as he had previously 
punned on the word, when, in response to the 
King’s : 


How is it that the clouds still hang on you ? 
he replied : 


Not so, my lord ; Iam too much i’ the sun. 
(1, 2. 66-67.) 


The passage would then mean: If the sun breed 
maggots in a dead dog, so the ardency of this son 
may have a like effect upon your daughter if you 
do not keep her out of the way,—a conception 
that would not be at all to your liking. This in- 
terpretation increases the harshness of these coarse 
lines, but is consistent with Hamlet’s broad 
speeches to Ophelia in the play scene, and his 
bitter words to her in the scene where she acts as 
a decoy. 

As to Hamlet’s attitude toward Ophelia, critics 
are agreed, either that his mother’s conduct had 
destroyed his confidence in women and conse- 
quently had turned him against Ophelia, or else 
that, in order to devote himself strictly to the 
business in hand, he wished Ophelia to be out of 
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sight and out of mind. My interpretation of the 
passage lends itself to either of these alternatives. 

The interpretation also leaves the reading of 
line 182 as debatable as before. If one follows 
the folios and quartos in reading ‘good kissing 
carrion,’ Hamlet would imply that Ophelia is 
commonplace, but good enough for a passing 
amour ; if one favors the conjectured ‘ god kissing 
carrion,’ the figure would imply the great dis- 
parity in their stations, he a prince, she a woman 
of altogether vulgar lineage. Hamlet’s aristo- 
cratic notions are several times voiced in the play. 


FREDERICK Morgan PADELFORD. 
University of Washington. 


A Nore on SPANISH ORTHOGRAPHY. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Strs:—In the eighteenth century, Spaniards 
wrote un Espaitol, los Franceses, referring to per- 
sons ; nowadays they write un espaitol, los fran- 
ceses. Yet the old use of capitals is given as that 
of modern Spanish by a few grammars, for ex- 
ample, Edgren’s, Knapp’s and Ramsey’s. Is 
there any need of teaching this inconsistency that 
has been given up by Spaniards? It evidently 
was an inconsistency (and is still such in French), 
since the logical relation of wn muchacho pobre to 
los pobres is the same as that of un muchacho 
griego (un enfant grec) to los griegos (les Grecs). 
In Blanco Garefa’s Literatura espafola there is a 
paragraph (vol. iii, p. 261) beginning ‘‘ Aunque 
castellano de nacimiento, lleg6 4 encarifiarse M. 
Martinez y Gonzdlez con la lengua y las costum- 
bres de Galicia.’? Can some French reader tell 
us whether castel/ano is here a substantive or an 
adjective, and why? Either treatment of the 
word seems suitable in English: Castilian-Span- 
ish or a Spaniard of Castile. 


E. H. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Notice oF Omissions. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—I am asking for the privilege of printing 
here for the convenience of the reader some refer- 
ences which were carelessly omitted by me in my 
article, The Source of the Fountain Story in the 
Ywain, in Modern Philology for January, 1909. 
They are the following : 
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P. 334. The Giraldus stories were pointed out 
in connection with the fountain of Barenton by 
San Marte, Die Arthur Sage, 1842, p. 154. 

P. 335. The Neckham story is mentioned, also 
in this connection, by A. C. L. Brown, A Study 
in the Origins of Arthurian Romance, Harvard 
Studies and Notes, 1903, vol. 8, p. 127, n. 1. 
Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, 1878, vol. 1, p. 
496, and San Marte, op. cit., p. 154, note the 
Gervaise story. 

P. 338, n. 2. For the Lucan reference see H. 
de Villemarqué, Les Romans de la Table Ronde, 
Paris, 1861, p. 231, n. xii. Grimm, op. cit., 
vol. 1, p. 496, quotes Gregory of Tours to the 
same purpose. See here also J. G. Keysler, 
Antiquitates Selecte Septentrionales et Celtica, 
Hanover, 1720. 

P. 338, n. 3. The G. le Breton parallel is 
quoted by Villemarqué, op. cit., p. 232. 

P. 339. The Usements et Coustumes manu- 
script is quoted by Villemarqué, op. cit., p. 254. 
See also Souvestre, Les Derniers Bretons, Paris, 
1866, vol. 1, p. 112, n. The “Ris donc’’ tale 
is given by Villemarqué, op. cit., p. 255, quoted 
by Grimm, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 495, n. 1. The 
Llanaelhaian custom is described in 8. Baring- 
Gould, A Book of North Wales, p. 110. The 
Snowdon tradition has been repeatedly cited in 
connection with the Barenton fountain. San 
Marte points out the parallel, op. cit., p. 155. 
See also the references given in J. Rhys, The 
Hibbert Lectures, 1886, p. 185, n. 

P. 340. For the story of Diarmait, see J. 
Rhys, op. cit., pp. 181-91. 

The greater part of these references have 
already been pointed out by A. C. L. Brown in 
his note on the Barenton legend cited above. 


LovisE B. Morgan. 
Bryn Maur College. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


JAMES VILA BLAKE’s PoEms. 


By publishing a little volume of selections from 
the poems of James Vila Blake, the editor, Miss 
Amelia Hughes, hopes to obtain a wider audience 
for a poet too little known. The selections are 
certainly striking and impressive ; full of poetic 
thought and feeling, often very happily and force- 
fully expressed. The technique also is admirable. 
Mr. Blake’s handling of rhythms is free, often to 
an unusual degree ; but it is always controlled by 
a fine ear, and never becomes harsh, nor seems 
careless. Those who wish to find in poetry not 
merely recreative fancies, but food for deep 
thought, will appreciate the work of Mr. Blake. 


